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THE OLD PROBLEM : 
SCIENCE AND. THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 
by 


HANS HEINRICH WOLI 


In the summer of 1956 a consultation was held at the Ecumenical 
Institute, Bossey, on the question of the application of atomic energy 
The discussion, which was carried on by atomic physicists, biologists, 


theologians, technicians and others, finally culminated in the question 


of “Christian responsibility with regard to atomic energy and atomic 


science.”’ The theologians raised the question whether, in view of the 
tremendous practical consequences of atomic research, some limits 
should not be imposed on the liberty of research claimed by the scientist 
But the answer was given, that in this matter the freedom of science 
was at stake and indeed the very existence of independent research. 


Christian ethics could not accept responsibility for endangering the 
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freedom of science. However, Christian ethics were not entirely irrele- 
vant in the sphere of science. It was not without importance for the 
scientist if he were given to understand that there is a Creator Who had 
the final word to say, that there is also a redeemer called Jesus Christ 
who has entered history, who is still present in it all the time and who 
stands at its End; and that he destroys the power of the Powers and 
will enable true history to begin. But the implications of this for science 
must be left to each scientist. In some cases a certain measure of agree- 
ment could perhaps be reached between several scientists. But theo- 
logians could not assume the responsibility for imposing restrictions 
upon scientists and telling them how far they might go and where their 
research should stop. 

This view was hotly debated. It revealed the surprising fact that 
there are scientists who are prepared to consider certain limitations on 
science for the sake of their fellow-men, whereas on the other hand the 
theologians hesitate to lay down general principles for such limitation, 
and tend to leave everything to the decision of the individual. The 
question was raised, whether there is any objective norm which is binding 
upon knowledge and science, or whether the scientist is only bound 
when (more or less by chance) he feels personally responsible. 

Can the theologian name certain objective criteria which would 
assist scientists to decide what limitations to impose on their scientific 
work ? Does not science require freedom? Is its method not deter- 
mined by its object so that it cannot be restricted by preconceived 
principles or limitations of a general nature? In applying the discov- 
eries which result from scientific research it may be necessary to impose 
certain limitations, but does this not concern rather the realm of applied 
science, i.e, technics, than the sphere of pure research? The questions 
were felt to be all the more urgent because in the sphere of social sci- 
ence, and especially in that of social ethics, unanimity of opinion has 
gradually been reached by ecumenical bodies concerning the criteria for 
evaluating society, and the way in which the Christian can make his 
particular contribution to the life of society. One criterion of this kind 
is the concept of the “responsible society’’ which since the Amsterdam 
Assembly has developed into a clear programme defining the Christian’s 
contribution to social life in thought and practice. In the latest socio- 
logical studies of the World Council it is carried a stage further through 
the concept of “responsible citizenship” and other expressions. Is there 
anything analogous for the sphere of science ? 
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The question is not a new one, but it has not hitherto been tackled 
much at ecumenical conferences. Is it not high time to study these 
questions on an ecumenical basis? At any rate the consultation at 
Bossey urged that the Ecumenical Institute should begin to study these 
problems in cooperation with the Study Division of the World Council 
of Churches. 

It is increasingly clear that the question of freedom and control is 
particularly urgent in the sphere of modern science. 

In his book Heller als tausend Sonnen, das Schicksal der Atom- 
forscher (“Brighter than a thousand suns — the destiny of the atomic 
scientists,”’) Robert Jungk describes the great discovery of nuclear energy 
and the conflicts with which it confronts atomic scientists'. Jungk 
describes the great sense of solidarity and responsibility found among 
the leading atomic scientists of different nationalities, based on the 
tremendous significance of their work but quite independent of the 


widely differing political systems under which they lived in the 1930's 
and since. Atomic scientists have considered the idea of “voluntary 


self-censorship,” i.e. the possibility of interrupting research because 
they thought they could foresee disastrous consequences — disastrous 
not only because irresponsible politicians might some day obtain pos- 
session of their findings, but also because they felt that mankind would 
not prove capable of using such technical discoveries in the right way. 
These considerations were raised long before scientists were sure whether 
it would be possible to make atomic bombs. They were, so to speak, 
still in the middle of the process of research when the idea of “‘self- 
censorship” cropped up. 

Later on, after the scientists had discovered the secret of atomic 
fission, the question was rather how to apply the new discoveries. Then 
the question arose once more, whether leading atomic scientists ought 
not to unite to prevent the manufacture of atomic bombs. This might 
perhaps have been done in 1939, but it was not done. Jungk says that 
atomic scientists “missed their chance ; they were morally and politi- 
cally incapable of coping with the great new discovery.”’ He quotes a 
remark by C. F. von Weizsiacker: “It was not sufficient that we were 
one family ; perhaps we ought to have been an international Order 


* Stuttgart, 1956. It is written by a journalist and is largely journalistic in character 
But much of what Jungk writes is derived from personal conversations with atomic scien 
tists whom he mentions by name, which makes the book an extremely 


y interesting document 
of our time 
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with disciplinary control over its members” (p. 91). One may ask to 
what von Weizsacker is referring ; is he thinking of a disciplinary author- 
ity or of a common fellowship (like an Order) in which people live on 
a common basis, are bound by a common purpose, and are responsible 
for one another? If his concern is for the latter (as we may assume) 
then we are right up against our main problem — the freedom or con- 
trol of science. Scientific research can only be carried on with a definite 
sense of responsibility, determined not merely by the object under 
research (which must be examined methodically and scientifically) but 
also by the relationship between the object under research, the scientist 
and those for whom the research is undertaken. W. Heisenberg may 
well have had this in mind in the following quotation, although he 
refers in the first instance to the réle of the human subject within the 
framework of a new subject-object relationship in the field of science. 
He says, “The purpose of research is therefore no longer to understand 
the atom and its movement objectively, i.e. apart from our experi- 
mental questioning. From the very outset we find ourselves in the very 
midst of the conflict between nature and man, of which science is only 
a part, so that the customary divisions of the universe into subject and 
object, inner and outer world, body and soul, no longer apply, and 
lead us astray.” ! 

Modern science brings out the importance of these relationships, 
because it has confronted humanity with the menacing prospect of 
falling a victim to “naked” science, a science which is not seen in a 
wider context. Science has only recently passed through the conflict 
between freedom and control, between the fascination of the great new 
discovery with its almost unlimited perspectives and responsibility for 
the life of the human race, and it is constantly confronted afresh by 
the same dilemma. The cases of Oppenheim and Klaus Fuchs should 
certainly also be regarded in this light. The real issue is that of the 
relationships in which science is carried on. It had been part of the 
ethics of scientific research to make known one’s discoveries, at any 
rate among one’s colleagues, and the German atomic scientist O. Hahn 
did so as a matter of course after he had succeeded in splitting the atom. 
But subsequent events showed that this ethic was no longer observed. 


Atomic science has become a secret science carefully controlled by a 


' Die Kiinste im technischen Zeitalter, 1954, p. 6l fl 
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single scientist or group of scientists, but ultimately by the authority 
of the state. Scientific research has become so dangerous that we can 
no longer afford publicity about it. Responsibility for research could 
not be left permanently in the hands of an individual, or group of indi- 
viduals. So research was drawn into the political arena and exploited 
for national interests. According to R. Jungk, Klaus Fuchs (the atomic 
scientist) wanted to free himself from being tied to one-sided national 
interests, which are incompatible with science. After his arrest Fuchs 
is said to have made the following remark: “I felt at that time that | 
had become a free man, because in one part of my mind I had liberated 
myself completely from the forces of society around me.” But, as 
Jungk rightly points out, “by giving his information to the agents of 
another power he lost this freedom again, of course. He merely exchanged 
one form of control for another” (p. 195). The question of the rela 
tion of science and scientists to other forces had become so urgent that 
many scientists considered breaking off their experiments or giving up 
their profession (at any rate that of atomic scientist) because of the 
insoluble problems with which they are confronted. But even those who 
considered taking this step certainly did not regard it as a solution of 
the problem. 

In one sense it is true to say that the process of research goes on 
without being affected by the question of the context in which it ts 
carried on and obeying the laws which govern the scientific investiga 
tion of the object of atomic physics. But there is a distinction between 
the process of scientific research in the narrower and in the broader 
sense. But the process of scientific research, even understood in the 
narrow sense, has encountered certain phenomena which challenge us 
afresh with the question of the relation between scientists and theo- 
logians 

It is agreed that the “changes in the bases of science” (to quote the 
title of the six lectures published in 1943 by W. Heisenberg) have opened 
up fresh opportunities for discussion between science and theology 

Modern science no longer regards the universe (which of course 
includes man) as a great machine which runs in accordance with pre 
determined laws. The old science (now superseded) thought it could 
give a consistent picture of the universe based on the concepts of place 
and time, causality and matter, as formulated in Cartesian philosophy 
It ascribed only one function to God that of having once set 


the whole mechanical process in motion. But modern science cannot 
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concur in this cut-and-dried view of the universe. “Through modern 
physics nature has clearly reminded us that we can never hope to pene- 
trate the whole realm of perception from such a firm basis of opera- 


, 4 


tions as Descartes ‘cogito ergo sum’. 

If we say, then, that at any rate modern science with its concept 
of finite space and finite time no longer turns God into an “‘illicit work- 
ing hypothesis,’ * we must take care not to make His existence dependent 
in any way on the place accorded to Him by science. The fact that 
room is left for God does not mean that modern research “is discovering 
God more and more, as if God were waiting behind every new door 
pushed open by science.” * 

Che statement just quoted can only be made on the basis of a con- 
ception which ascribes so much perfection to the universe that traces 
of the supernatural can already be discovered in nature through science. 
Von Campenhausen is certainly right in emphasising that the scientific 
world-view will always present difficulties for faith, even if God is no 
longer condemned to be recognised merely as a working hypothesis. 
Science can never be “on the way to religion.” * In his “Theses on 
Theology and Science” ® E. Schlink says, the fact that science thinks 
it can to a certain extent perceive the whole of nature is a presumption 
on its part; it shares this presumption in common with all natural 
religion which blinds men to the revelation of God in His Word. 

But what does it mean when in another passage in the same essay 
Schlink says that “faith in God’s revelation through His Word liberates 
the scientist for strictly technical research work’’ (p. 53), i.e. lays an 
obligation upon the scientist to investigate the processes and laws of 
nature without deducing any ultimate philosophies from such investiga- 
tions ? And how does this affect the problems of atomic research? Is 
it really sufficient to say that in view of the basic difference between the 
approach of theology and that of science, the essential thing for both 


' W. HeisenserG : Wandlungen in den Grundlagen der Naturwissenschaft, 4th edition, 
Leipzig, p. 22 

* VON CAMPENHAUSEN : Schdpfungsglaube und Evolutionstheorie, Stuttgart, 1955, p. 152 

® Address given by Pius XII at the opening of the 340th academic year of the Papal 
Academy of Science, published in the Neue Zeitung of the 25th November 1951. 

* Title of a book by B. Bavink, 1933, Frankfurt-am-Main 

There are a number of scientists and theologians who regard the relation between 
science and theology in such a way that the two spheres of perception can be synthesised 
on the basis of a “natural theology,”’ in so far as science can perceive the whole of nature 
(at least in outline), its origin, meaning and purpose. Cf. G. Howe: “Vorbemerkungen 
zum Gesprich zwischen Theologie und Physik,”’ Evangelische Theologie, 1947/48, p. 64 

® Evangelische Theologie, 1947/48, p. 93. 
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these branches of knowledge is to avoid falling into the error of forcing 
their perceptions to harmonise? Is the important point really that 
science does not declare it “nonsense’’ to speak of God, the Creator, 
after having fully explained the origin, purpose and aim of the universe 
already ; and that the two approaches come into contact only when 
we have to apply their findings, because we know from God’s Word 
what is “the sole nature and task of man and the meaning of human 
society” (Schlink, p. 94)? If so, that would mean that only when man 
comes into contact with scientific perceptions is there any relevant 
contact between science and theology, because theology is the conclusive 
authority on understanding man, but not the final authority on how 
to deal with an object of scientific research in the narrower sense. This 
strictly circumscribed sphere would then be a law unto itself. From 
this point of view, the relation between science and theology may be 
seen as one of mutual service between modern physics and theology, 
each field of perception taking care not to overstep the barrier of the 
other, and helping the other to apply its findings in the right way. 
Even if the special nature of each is preserved, from the Christian 
point of view there is still a relation between them, owing to the fact 
that every scientific activity is carried on within the Rule of God or 
the Rule of Christ. Christ is “the image of the invisible God, the first- 
born of every creature ; for by him were all things created that are in 
heaven, and that are in earth, visible and invisible, whether they be 
thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or powers; all things were 
created by him, and for him ; and he is before all things, and by him 
all things consist.” (Col. 1: 15-17). Side by side with this passage 
we must consider another one, in which the word “science” (Episteme) 
occurs for the only time in the New Testament — and then not in the 
oldest and best manuscripts. All the same, this passage would have 
to be quoted in connection with our discussion, even if the word “science’ 
were not actually used: “Finally, whatsoever things are true, what- 
soever things are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
report ; if there be any virtue and if there be any praise, think on these 
things” (Phil. 4: 8). Paul clearly wants to say that truth, honour, 
justice and purity exist also outside the Christian sphere ; there is virtue, 
there is laudable “science”. All these things have developed under the 
universal rule of God, one might even say with knowledge of God’s 


universal law which is known in some measure to all men (Romans 2 : 14) 
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however incompletely. They are not absolute values, but values of 
relative importance. Paul does not simply urge Christians to make 
these things their own and to take part (for instance) in the ethics and 
science of the Stoics. It is true, he says in the Ist Epistle to the Corinthi- 
ans, that “all things are yours,” but he continues “and ye are Christ’s” 
(I. Cor. 3: 23). Christians do not reject the relatively good things 
which exist in the world, nor are they indifferent to them ; they make 
use of them. But when Christians make use of them, these things are 
seen in a new context. Ethics (as practised in the world) and pagan 
knowledge become purified for the Christian and transformed into an 
expression of the love with which he begins to respond to the love of 
God. And this happens in such a way that the process of scientific 
research, which is pursued in accordance with its own laws and methods, 
enters a new setting in which the scientist also is confronted by the 
question of man — although in the narrower sense he has to deal with 
nature and natural phenomena, and not primarily with man. That is 
just what has come to light so clearly in the new science: the process 
of scientific research cannot be isolated from its context, which is man. 
lhus research as such will not be condemned nor stopped. The scientist 
will be encouraged to continue his research, but on condition that the 
purpose of science is to benefit human life, not to destroy it. For it 
is God’s will that man’s dealings with nature should benefit the life 
of all men and not bring about their destruction, as long as He allows 
men and nature a span of life. These, therefore, are definite criteria, 
if only in regard to the setting in which science is to be considered. 

For several years now discussions have been going on between 
physicists, theologians and philosophers from Germany and Holland, 
who are not content merely to keep the different spheres of knowledge 
in rigid compartments. They have discussed certain parallels in the 
development of modern science and modern theology. For instance, 
they took the well-known fact that in certain experiments light behaves 
like a corpuscle, whereas in other experiments it behaves like a wave, 
so that it can only be fully described if both these modes of behaviour 
are taken into account (although they contradict one another in the 


world of the macrocosm). Niels Bors describes this as “the comple- 
mentary nature of concepts,” and those taking part in the above dis- 
cussions considered this as an analogy with the situation in which 
theology finds itself. Certain fundamental statements cannot be theo- 
logically formulated except in the form of dialectical phrases which 
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cannot be stated in one single affirmation for instance the truth con- 
cerning God’s love and His freedom'. The two complementary concepts 
and the phenomenon of the dialectical statement throw fresh light on 
the concept of matter (as defined by Aristotle) 

Another parallel between science and theology has to do with the 
relationship between subject and object. In modern physics it is no 
longer possible to separate the scientist from the object of his research 
A theoretical distinction can be drawn, it is true, but in practice one 
cannot separate them ; for the physicist is already part of the process 
of research in which he is engaged. He is himself part of the experiment 
which he is making; it is impossible to separate the perceiver from 
what he perceives. This “impossibility to make the object fully objec- 
tive” has its parallel in the act of theological perception, inasmuch as 
perception through faith has no “objectively verifiable factors” either 
which could turn faith into objective security. “For our faith there 
can be no total objectivity, in the sense of security 

It is a question of parallels. May we also call them analogies? Ot 
is that already saying too much, bearing in mind the definition of 
analogy drawn up by the Lateran Council in 1215: “quia inter crea 
torem et creaturam non potest tanta similitudo notari, quin inter eos 
maior sit dissimilitudo notanda.”’* Similar, yet at the same time dissimilar ! 
During the above-mentioned discussions the participants took great care 
to avoid establishing a relation between the observed parallels by means 
of natural theology. They spoke of the service rendered by each of 
these branches of knowledge to the other; but can such service be 
rendered unless both branches are related to a common ultimate factor, 
and based on a common ultimate foundation? If not, is not thei 
mutual service purely fortuitous, instead of being determined by a com- 
mon ultimate structure and therefore intrinsic and consistent ? 

It is not only Thomist theology which speaks of “God's immanence 
in matter.”’ Similar expressions are found in Luther : “God ts in heaven 
and on earth, and also in the leaf, in the stone, in the fire, in the water 


and also in the wine and the bread.’ * God is not only the Creator 


' cf. G. Hows Parallelen zwischen der Theologie Karl! Bartl 
Physik in Antwort (the “Festschrift published on the 70th tt 
Zollikon, 1956, p 409 ft 

Cf I K ASEMANN Zum Thema Objektivierbarkeit 
1952/53, p. 455 

> A. DENZINGER Enchiridion Symbolorum, Freiburg. 19 

* Weimar Edition : 23, 133, 29, cf. F. Hemter: Christi Gege 
1949, p. 21 


wart beim Abendmah 
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of nature as a whole; He is also the Creator of matter, which is still 
filled with His presence, even now after the fall of man. Is it therefore 
permissible to say that “the power to perceive the structure of matter, 
and the laws of matter, depends on the immanence of God” ? Thomist 
theology would say that the nature of things is “as it were translucent, 
half-revealing Him Who created them.” H. Dolch, the Catholic theo- 
logian and physicist, says, “Perception of things through things is 
also perception of God — God Who has projected Himself and His 
plan into these things.” + But here the Protestant theologian has to 
remind us of the duality of the universe. Although it is true that God 
is present in nature as a whole (to come back to Luther), “for me” 
He is only present in the tokens to which He binds His presence in 
free grace, i.c. the Word and the Sacrament*. Hence the harmony 
between the scientific investigation of nature and faith in God, the 
Creator and Sustainer of nature, can never be proved like a scientific 
finding ; but this harmony can be believed. And in this sense unity 
between scientific perception and faith does exist. 

An ecumenical discussion on these questions will confront scientists 
with a number of different theological issues such as the relation between 
faith and science, the relation between natural and revealed religion, 
the importance of reason for perception of natural phenomena and the 
knowledge of God, the need for a theology of nature. We hope that 
this discussion will not merely clarify the questions which concern both 
the scientists and the theologians, but also the whole position of the 
theologians. Theologians have certainly not adjusted themselves ade- 


quately to the new attitude of scientists, which sets an example for all 
fields of knowledge. New perspectives are opening up, not only for 
a new universitas literarum, but also for many of the practical problems 
which confront our common life today. 


' From a “final conversation” between Catholic and Protestant theologians and scien- 
tists in the symposium Schdpfungsglaube und Evolutionstheorie, 1955, p. 158. Cf. also the 
preceding and following quotations which are taken from the same discussion 

* Weimar Edition: 23, 151, 10 ff 





CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE AND HUMAN LIFE 


by 


ERIK INGELSTAM 


During and since the Second World War, science has come to the 
forefront as never before. This development started as soon as man 
began to make use of electricity industrially, but only during the last 
ten years has it accelerated so that one can say that the scientists’ work 
has a significant and acknowledged influence on society. This is already 
apparent from the number of persons active in scientific development, 
which has probably trebled since 1935 

No scientist is so naive as to believe that a dividing-line can be 
drawn between what we conventionally call “pure” and “applied” sci- 
ence. What has happened is that statesmen, builders of society and 
industrial planners have discovered that the backroom boys have very 
often made discoveries of great significance for national economy and 
international intercourse. “Pure” science often led to “applied,” sci- 
ence, which was what was desired. Even mathematicians distinguish 


between the periods before and after the Hiroshima atom-bomb. 


Specialisation and means of communication between specialists 


Before proceeding, we must consider the much-discussed question 
of specialisation in science and society. The increased number of scien 
tists implies more strict limitation to some special branches. Thus, 
possibly ten selected scientists from a scientifically well-developed coun- 


try could together, if necessary, be considered capable of surveying 


the physical sphere of the present day, but certainly not one person 
alone. The same happens with larger units. In a medical faculty it is 


not possible to find anyone who has complete knowledge of the human 


body. Physiologists and clinicians cannot fully understand one another's 
language. The civil engineer is unfamiliar with the work of the electrical 
engineer, and neither can participate in the physicists’ and chemists’ 
perception of the materials they work with 

Such specialisation has, in the past, often been the cause of tension 
and conflict between different branches. One is inclined to underrate 
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other people’s work, and humanists and engineers have especially 
despised one another. 

I, personally, have the impression that this tension is being relaxed. 
We now deplore specialisation chiefly because lack of time prevents us 
from keeping pace with what the other group is doing and not because 
we despise its work. This new objectivity is, I think, connected with 
the greater need for team work. A physicist, an electronics worker and 
a medical scientist build a team in order to pool their special knowledge. 
They seldom gain thereby knowledge, in the deeper meaning of the 
word, of one another’s territory, but they develop respect for one 
another’s spheres. 

In the wider sphere of social organisation we find now, but very 
seldom in the past, that conscientious politicians take the trouble to 
find out how science works. They must in certain cases read scientific 
reports and surveys and find it useful to visit scientists in their labor- 
atories and libraries. [| am optimistic enough in any case for my 
further reasoning to believe the expansion of this coordination of 
interests to include even sociologists and clergymen. 

Here we immediately come up against considerable difficulties which 
are accentuated when it comes to the point of informing the general 
public. Science is presented to them in a very incomplete or even dis- 
torted form. The chief means of mass communication press, radio 


and television are by their nature such that they leave little space for 


any but the most topical scientific information. Even if a change seems 
imminent, the wider dissemination of scientific knowledge may be 


impeded by the increasing need for basic knowledge on the part of 
the public. 


The personal attitude of the scientist 


Briefly, the changed attitude of society means that the scientist is 
no longer confined to his laboratory but forms the first link in the chain 
of production. This is because his ideas this year are considered deci- 
sive for people’s economy and means of existence for the next decade. 
Already historic examples are the study of the electron which led to 
radio and television, and atomic physics, paving the way for the use 
of atomic energy and several new medical techniques. 

What has been the reaction of the scientists? One result is the 


evolution of a new type of scientist who is more like an industrial 
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engineer. This new scientist takes economic and administrative respon- 
sibility for a large research group, he administers research councils or 


has discussions at the highest levels about the needs of science. Some 


colleagues somewhat despise a scientist who from publishing papers 


goes on to writing topical articles and holding speeches at banquets 
Together with authors and actors he often becomes the newspapers’ 
oracle on all possible questions. Undeniably there are problems in such 
a situation. Nevertheless he is needed to represent science as a com- 
ponent in present-day society. 

Though the scientist appreciates the great resources at his disposal 
he still takes the determined attitude that science must have its freedom 
One can maintain that science has never been “/’art pour l'art” as it 
always has its defined course which is interaction between experiment 
and theory, between empiricism and hypothesis. We need not discuss 
the question of whether one can ever make oneself independent of the 
satisfaction of the result, but the whole nature of science 1s alien to 
the idea of being directed in its work by the application of a future 
result. 

It is well-known how Faraday replied to Gladstone, when the latter 
asked him to what practical use his experiments could be put. He 
indignantly repudiated Gladstone’s question saying, “What would a 
mother answer if she were asked what use her child would be?” 

In the present situation that attitude means, among other things, 
that the scientist sometimes refuses to engage himself in such tasks as 
are considered to have a definite political significance. It was a great 
relief to thousands of scientists, after more-or-less direct engagement in 
the war effort in the early 1940's in supplies, fuel, radar, infra-red 
or production of atom bombs to return to their ordinary research 
work. It is well-known that, in peacetime, it is more difficult to find 
scientists willing to engage in “classified” research — and they must 
therefore be paid more than those in academic work or neutral indus- 
trial development. The free right to publish scientific results is also an 
incentive of great importance. I know of cases where people are con- 
cerned by the delay and obstruction they experience in their dealings 
with the official channels through which contracted work has to pass 

Such tendencies can be interpreted as a refusal of the scientist to 
take part in work for the community, and this has sometimes been 
stated in political circles, but I find the reaction sound. It also means that 


the scientist in selecting his field of work has to make a social, even 
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a moral decision. Here the scientist has quite a new outlook on social 
questions, as he is required to have an attitude to these. The inter- 
national nature of science tends to give him the status of a world citi- 
zen. I consider this “international science” to be one of the most pro- 
mising ways in which we may reach international understanding and 
co-operation. 

It is also well-known that nowadays scientists consider that some- 
times a guarantee is needed against the exploitation of their results. 
This is certainly the case with physiological and biochemical results. 
A more representative “brains trust” of responsible men must decide 
if a new drug or a dangerous poison may be produced. I quote a 
Swedish Nobel Prizewinner of Physiology ' : 


“Should it in all circumstances be reprehensible to prevent a result 
of basic research from being published ? Some years ago I should probably 
have answered ‘Yes’ to that question. Now I must admit that there 
may be exceptions. For example, it happened that a chemist discovered 
substances that could have had such terrible effects on men that he burnt 
his research records and hoped it would be a long time before anyone 
else rediscovered the same thing. He did right. Sooner or later, these 
substances will certainly be found again, but one can only hope that the 
second discoverer will be as wise as the first.” 


Against this tendency there is another, which strangely enough has 
the opposite effect. A good scientist must be fascinated by his task, 
and if it is sufficiently fascinating he will perform it without thinking 
of its future application. We have the clearest examples of this in the 
production of first the atomic and then the hydrogen bomb. It is 
reported that when solution came into sight, through the attractive 
interaction of theory and experiment and through research on a previ- 
ously unknown scale, the objections of leading scientists disappeared as 
if by magic. The only condition is that the task must be sufficiently 
attractive from the scientific point of view, But then the result also 
can be all the more dangerous from the purely human point of view. 


Scientific knowledge vs. humanities and theology 


Interestingly enough the development of applied science has come 
at the same time as its epistemological bases have been thoroughly 


' H. Tueorect, Svenska Dagbladet, 11.1.1957. 
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revalued, even before this philosophic treatment of the new methods 
and findings has had time to ripen into something complete. 


Modern quantum physics has forced forward such a radical positi- 
vistic limitation of the statements regarding its concepts that even the 
creator of positivism, Auguste Comte, and its great pioneer, Ernst 
Mach, could never have imagined such a proof of the soundness of 
their ideas. Such scientific philosophy or interpretation has been made 
by many authors *. In spite of several differences, the lines of thought 
have this in common, that they state the complex character of the build- 
ing of scientific concepts. 

Direct human perception as a whole seems to be insufficient to 
describe scientific theses without contradiction, or use of confusing 
analogies. Such phenomena taken from the macroscopic and everyday 
world as position, velocity, identity are not suitable as symbols for the 
phenomena of atomic physics. Therefore, such logically closed systems 
which — consciously or unconsciously — presuppose such evident repre- 
sentations can no longer comprise the concepts of physics without 
contradiction. The contradictions are often of linguistic origin. The 
logic which is said to agree with “common sense” is strongly bound up 
with conventional linguistic patterns, and therefore logical systems must 
be created which are free from such confusions. Mathematics, as a 
rule, is the description which best applies to the physical concepts, 
and the positivism of modern science often stops at this mathematical 
description and its empirical relation to the objects. 

It seems that relatively little has been done to present the modest 
positivistic epistemology, that science has been forced to accept, to 
those who work in the humanities. Astonishingly enough, even philoso- 
phers are not familiar with it and do not apply it even when questions 
of “reality” in other fields are discussed. This may be explained by 
the fact that most philosophers have been educated on a humanistic 


1C. F. v. WeizsAcxer : Zum Welthild der Physik. Leipzig, 1945, several later issues 

A.S. EDDINGTON: The Nature of the Physical World. London, 1946 

E. Casstrer : Determinismus und Indeterminismus in der modernen Physik. Goteborg, 
1937 

P. JorDAN: Physik des 20. Jahrhunderts Braunschweig, 1936 The latest and 
enlarged issue has the new title Atom und Weltall. Braunschweig, 1956 

A. Marcu: Die physikalische Erkenntnis und ihre Grenzen. Braunschweig, 1955 

H. MARGENAt The Nature of Physical Reality. New York, 1950. This excellent 
treatise of a Professor in Theoretical Physics and Philosophy gives also references 
to the numerous contributions to the questions, which cannot be listed in this 
article 
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basis. It may be true that science has had an influence on the method 
of working of the humanists, on the critical examination of the material, 
but the new re-evaluations of basic scientific concepts have so far had 
only very minor effects on thought in psychology and theology. 


Particularly, such influence on man’s religious thoughts are of 
interest to us. There has been no lack of interpreters of the implica- 
tions of the new physics for faith, especially in the 1930’s, when quantum 
physics was in its most expansive state. Unfortunately, some Christian 
apologists took the wrong approach in their attempt to exploit the 
re-evaluation of physics. They were inclined to a wishful thinking, 
even believing that “self-consideration” in science provided an empty 
space, which Christian faith —so hard pressed before — could fill’. 
These conclusions were not justified. Moreover, they have often made 
the people concerned reticent about these questions. Among scien- 
lists in particular who might have had something to contribute, there 
has been a tendency to remain silent through fear of being exploited 
by clergymen and Christian apologists. 

Personally, | regret this standstill in the discussion, and I am con- 
vinced that it is temporary. To the extent that qualified scientists with 
sound judgment devote themselves to epistemological questions, I feel 
that the positivistic rejection of anthropomorphic ideas as bases for 
logical closed systems will find application also in the humanities and 
theology. Several writers * have foreseen that this will be of consider- 
able importance for preaching and the position of the Christian faith 
in the cultural debate. But a difficult and delicate task lies before us. 


lt is imperative that discussions between theologians and physicists 


B. BAvink : Die Naturwissenschaft auf dem Wege zur Religion. Frankfurt a. M., 1934 
M. Hesst Science and the Human Imagination, London, 1954, p. 155: “It is a 
nmonplace in scientific circles that the mechanically determined universe of the nine 
teenth-century science has been shown to be a false picture of the real world. But far too 
many religious apologists fail to realise this, and still persist in the useless attempt to reconcile 
a religious account of the world with a discredited mechanistic science. Many of the vener- 
ible problems about free-will and determinism, mind and body, and about miracles, are 
ull argued on this basis. This is not to say that no problems about these things remain (italicised 
by the present writer), , and it may be that in most cases of practical difficulty in the 
way of religious belief, the chief barriers are removed by exposing and exorcising the 
mechanistic dogmas which have haunted the controversies for so long.” 
H. Rowesacn: Grenzen naturwissenschaftlicher Erkenntnis, Wuppertal, 1954, p. 2 
Ich behaupte nicht zu viel, wenn ich sage, dass dieses neue in der Physik entwickelte Denken 
uber kurz und lang auch flr die Geisteswissenschaften, fur Philosophie und Geschichte 
bis hin zur Theologie beispielhaft werden wird 


G. Howe: “Der Mensch und die Physik.” Echo der Zeit, Heft 8, Wuppertal-Barmen, 


19S¢ \ comprehensive review with bibliography 
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like those performed in Géttingen* and other places should continue, 


in spite of the evident difficulties which certainly exist, partly due, no 
doubt, to the fact that these two types of persons speak different lan- 
guages. It is probable that considerable time will clapse before the 
new approach to science can deepen its influence and finally leave its 
imprint on theology, and this will perhaps be achieved only after some 
prominent theological worker has brought a penetrating and radically 


new method of treatment to bear on these problems 


Man’s spiritual form of life 


There is however a question of greater practical importance to us, 
and that is how the scientific way of thinking and engagement in sc! 
entific work have determined what we may call perhaps rather 
vaguely man’s spiritual form of life By this I mean simply the 
environmental and emotional background to our behaviour and sense 
of values. I think that this aspect of a culture is indeed one of the most 
important, although it has often been concealed — and therefore neg 
lected by external historical events or contemporary literature of 
less intrinsic significance. Sociology has a great task to fulfil in analy 
ing this environmental structure, also in regard to knowledge and the 
sense of values 

rhere has of course, probably never been a uniform spiritual life 
not even in sharply defined societies where a generally accepted church 
and a stable form of government have led to uniformity in manner ol 
life and way of thinking there have always been individualists and 
outsiders. And it would be fairly hopeless to attempt a general analysis 
today, in the midst of the many-faceted cultural forms that the world 
presents. And yet, especially if we venture to predict even greater 
predominance of mass communications and even greater accumulation 
of material aids, can we not discern certain common features that 
characterise the spiritual form of life in our civilisation and are of 
importance for our subject 

To begin with, there is the frequently discussed tendency to col 
lective ideas in a technically highly-developed society Ihe risks 


are evident, since mass communications provide everybody with the 


SCHUMANN Oberwindur 
Suft, Hemer, 1948 
Gesprach zwischen The 
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same material, and decisions affecting society or large groups must 
be made centrally. Whatever views we may have on socialisation and 
bureaucracy, we must admit that there is a common trend in all states, 
whether democratic or authoritarian, towards concentration of power. 
This is also true of spiritual power. 

Personally, | do not take a too sombre view of these problems. 
After all, the ease with which ideas can be obtained, even through the 
media of mass-communication, means that more people find access to 
the discussion of social, scientific and religious questions. And pro- 
vided that the dissemination of such ideas does not suffer too much 
in competition with more popular material, there will be new pos- 
sibilities for influence and change of the spiritual form of life. We 
already have an example. When wireless broadcasts of all kinds of 
music started, it was feared that amateur performance would die a 
lingering death. But instead, so many more people acquired interest 
for music that it awoke to a new life. 

It seems to me that our earlier apprehensions that the machine 
would become master of the mind have lost some of their relevance. 
It is obvious that increasingly complicated mechanisms, like television 
and electronic control of aircraft, will become part of people’s every- 


day experience, and the engineers and research workers responsible 
will be highly esteemed for their contribution to the productive life of 
the community. But on the other hand the profusion of such machines 
will diminish the feeling that there is anything specially remarkable 
about them. Sociological questions will rather concern the use of the 
machines than their existence or the fact that they function automat- 


ically. I do not think that electronic control in modern automation 
has any stronger influence on the working of people’s minds and spirits 
than the locomotive had in the 19th century. We may of course wonder 
what sort of minds the increasing number of technicians will have. 
But we may assume that their minds will not be more closed to ques- 
tions affecting the human spirit than those for instance of business men 
and doctors, who are just as much influenced by technical develop- 
ments, although human relationships in their professions are of course 
different. 

On the other hand, another factor seems to me to have much greater 
significance with regard to man’s spiritual form of life. I would call 
it the appeal of novelty. 

The whole of the modern production apparatus is being designed 
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more and more for the creation of new products. At least in the materi- 
ally well-developed countries industrialisation is not intended to provide 
better basic conditions, eliminate hunger and lengthen life, but rather to 
create new needs and supply the products to satisfy them. Fashion ts 
one of the keynotes of this kind of production, and so long as it applies 
to ladies’ clothes we can consider it as a pleasing and unaggressive phe- 
nomenon. But this desire for the latest fashion is continually spreading 
to other spheres, so that if a car, 1955 model, had two colours, then 
in 1956 it must have three, and be altered in many other quite unessential 
respects, so as to appear new. This tendency is to be found every- 
where where the demand depends on attracting the client, and is of 
course specially evident in the entertainment trade 

Science can be forced to comply with this desire for novelty, even 
though it may for the moment have nothing to contribute. The story 
goes that the head of research in a company opened a meeting with 
these words: “Let’s be quite frank. We can’t invent things in the lab 
half as quickly as they do in the publicity department 

Thus people are continually led to believe that only the up-to-date 
has any value. It seems to be the fate of man to live in an ever-changing 
world. A century ago, the changes in the space of a generation were 
not so great, but now the rate of development is so rapid that skilled 
workers have to be trained specially and frequently for new jobs. We 
may expect that within a few generations a large part of the population 
of productive age will be engaged in problems of adjustment — to new 
technical methods, new communications, new types of distribution 

It is here, I think, that the really important question arises. Will 
people be able to find any place in their lives for anything not bearing 
the stamp of modernity? We are already compelled to cut out most 
of 19th century physics from scientific education, leaving hardly any 
thing but Maxwell’s equations and classical optics, in order to find time 
to equip the modern physicist with his essential tools. In this way the 
scientist is disinherited of the history of his science and the past evolu 
tion and modification of his concepts. The shadow of modernity even 
darkens the hopes of some workers in basic sciences seeking funds for 
apparatus or remuneration of assistants, and falls even more fatally on 
our colleagues in humanistic faculties. In so far as the authorities con- 


sider the support they give to science as an investment and not as a 


contribution to the advancement of science, it is natural that they should 


argue like businessmen 
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‘his partly explains why ordinary people find it difficult to under- 
stand and appreciate scientific thought. Instead, they admire the 
results of science, and they are generally not acquainted with anything 
else but the results. This implies that science loses part of its power as 
a cultural instrument. It is unable to enter into cultural life because 


of the short-sighted neglect of the deeper scientific problems and epis- 


temological questions. This lack of harmony between everyday life in 
a technically evolved society and the aspects of civilisation less bound 
by time and novelty can to some extent hamper the development of 
science, but it affects spiritual life far more seriously. There is a con- 
siderable risk of spiritual impoverishment through loss of perspective 

both backwards and forwards. Spiritual senses of value are dis- 
carded as unfashionable and irrelevant. 

In religious questions the situation is all the more fatal, since the 
biblical view of the world is so different from the present one, and is 
therefore rejected as uninteresting, if not basically false. In this respect 
the critics of Christianity have an easy task. A simple statement that 
the Christian view of the world is out of date suffices as a rule to close 
the debate and give them an easy victory — all too easy in my opinion. 
he statement is accepted as proof because the minds of ordinary people 
cannot free themselves from the bonds of modernity. 


Religious dogmas at the present day 

From our point of view, however, the question is not so easily dis- 
missed. Even if we regret this appeal of novelty, we must ask whether 
the preacher and theologian have followed scientific and mental develop- 
ment sufficiently to obtain a new contact with the people of today, 
whose predilection is for living in the present. 

As far as I can understand, modern theology, quite apart from its 
occasional conversation with physics, has tended more and more to 
distinguish between elements arising from changes in knowledge due 
to scientific progress and the basic condition of religion, belief in a God. 
Chis would appear to mean that the theologians have renounced their 
claim to play a part, on an equal footing with science, in questions 
affecting our views of the universe. They claim that dogmatics must 
be in conversation with all sciences, unbound by any of them, only 
bound by belief in Christ. A Danish theologian ' has said : “Dogma is 


R. Prenrer: Skabelse og Genlesning. Copenhagen, 1955 
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interpretation of the scriptures. It should set forth the Gospel with 
reference to the situation of preaching.” If my understanding of this 
and other treatises is correct, he means that ideological conditions 
can affect dogmatics, which form the link between God's revelation 
as given in the Bible and present-day preaching 

My purpose in quoting the above is to suggest that a less rigid 
adherence to a certain view of the world might be allowed than is the 
rule in the churches. It is undeniable that the strong emphasis laid by 
the new theology on the need to experience the situation of the Gospel 
in order to understand Christ’s message has often induced people to 
seek refuge in a certain archaic interpretation of the dogmas. This may 
be due to a dread of the new discoveries of science, especially in psychol- 
ogy and medicine. But in most cases no attempt has been made to 
speak directly to the “up-to-date” person in his own, modern language 
It appears to me that dogmatics and preaching have often been 
opposed to the purpose of Prenter, as shown in the above quotation 
In any case they have created a breach between preaching and modern 
man. 

I can give direct examples of how such central Christian concepts as 
sin and grace, guilt and responsibility, go well home in the minds of 
students of science or medicine when once translated into the language 
they understand. Many are aware of the emptiness and lack of stand- 
ards in a world motivated by futile things like a desire for increased 
material well-being and variation of physical sensations. This awareness, 
together with much seeking and sense of failure, open the mind to 
understanding of Christian values and to the idea of a Christian order, 
even if this is imparted in an extremely direct and exigent form. But 
if instead we use the language of theological debate, speaking of the 
Fall from Grace, heaven and hell, then we close the doors before com- 
munication can be established. 

We can easily see why the theologians have reacted very strongly 
against proposals to “de-mythologise” the preaching of the Gospel. It 
could in practice mean that we would not recognise any of the real 
Gospel. In the same way, a scientist would react against a distorted pic- 
ture of the things he does and understands. Nevertheless it seems to 
me that such revisions of the mythological elements have actually taken 
place whether this is acknowledged or not. This is especially true where 


Christianity makes a concrete contribution to the shaping of life. For 


the Gospel is alive to-day, both in social activity and in preaching 
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lo return to the ability of the sciences to provide spiritual contact, 
it seems to me that the positivistic clarification of conceptions that has 
proceeded in natural sciences since the end of the nineteenth century 
and especially since the evolution of quantum physics after 1924, would 
qualify it to recommend to the theologians some new lines of develop- 
ment. After seeing how the once so firm concepts in physics of mass, 
ether oscillation, and electron have been reduced to symbols, yet thereby 
gained in significance and come closer to what our apparatus perceives 
as reality, one would be inclined to ask whether such a “self-considera- 
tion” is not exactly what is needed in the interpretation of Christian 
articles of faith. They would not become less significant by being 
made less concrete and anthropomorphically understandable, but 
rather acquire a wider scope. The concept of holiness, ever beyond 
human understanding, would be more readily accepted by those having 
an insight into positivism if it were revealed as a naked symbol, divested 
of historically-conditioned attire. 

Many present-day research workers and thinkers would find it 
easier to subscribe to such a unification of Christian thought than to 
the existing dogmatic concepts, which are sometimes traditional survivals 
with no longer any function to serve. My essay closes with a query to 
the reader with theological insight. I give below an excerpt from a 
“profession of faith’ of one of my friends, a professor in electrotechnics 
and a highly esteemed research worker in electromagnetic wave theory, 
published in a Swedish weekly paper’! for the New Year, 1957, along 
with other scientists’ replies to the question “What can I believe ?” 


Could this not be translated into conventional Christian terminology ? 


“For me, the question is : Is there reason to believe in a cosmic power, 
a cosmic current, a cosmic soul that flows through individuals here and 
on other planets in about the same way as an electronic wave can flow 
through the particles in an electronic tube ?”’ After referring to the inability 
of machines to react with feelings and conscience, the author continues : 
“When a person, without thought for himself, jumps into the water to 
save a life, when a man, in spite of mortal danger rushes onto the rail- 
way line to pull a friend out of the way, then the connection between a 
constructive cosmic consciousness and the individual is enormously strong, 
then God is manifested in man, the cosmic soul finds response in the 
individual. That is my conception of God, and I consider it probable 
that such things could in principle occur on other planets in the universe.” 


1 QO. Ryppeckx, Vecko-Journalen, 29.12.1956 
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The writer continues with the remark 


“For the present, cosmic conscience the Good feels anxiety that 


the human race should be filling itself with knowledge from such a 


dangerously-developed apparatus, so disengaged from the cosmic soul, 
as our brain has tended to evolve into.” 


My immediate question is ; would it be risky, or incorrect from the 
Christian point of view, to enter into cooperation with a man who 
instead of speaking of “God” speaks of the “cosmic soul” and instead 
of speaking of the spiritual needs of man speaks of “response” in elec- 
tronic terms, and even refers to sin and rejection of God under the 
influence of the human brain as “an apparatus so disengaged from 
the cosmic soul”? I am aware that this is a bold question, and that 
the statement hardly seems to bear the imprint of Christianity, but | 
must ask whether we may isolate ourselves from the views of a scientist 
who in many ways has the same feelings as a conventional Christian 
For my part [| cannot see why the statement could not be used in a 
sermon in a church of any denomination, provided it were translated 
into the language the congregation is used to hear. To me, this illus 
trates the fact that problems of religious language, scientific terminol 
ogy, and everyday speech are not wholly questions of meaning, but 
also contain more easily soluble, but nevertheless very important ele- 


ments, of a pedagogical nature 








THE CHURCH AND THE SCIENTISTS 


by 


SAMUEL H. MILLER 


There is no doubt that science and religion, however much well- 
wishers and peace-makers continue to assure the world of their mutual 
accord, find their relationships unsteady and rather precarious. In 
spite of good intentions, they are at best rather uncomfortable in each 
other’s presence, although they have learned to act with greater cour- 
tesy than when their first conflicts were affairs of violent extremes. There 
are repeated efforts on both sides to establish an exact understanding 
which would relate the two in a positive integrity of human experience, 
rather than a mere expedient armistice. Yet most of this appears like a 
manoeuvring of forces which still do not understand the motives, 
methods, or goals of the other party. 

We are not concerned here with the theoretical relationship between 
science and religion, but with the more practical conflicts which are 
engendered as they are fitted into a total scheme of experience. We are 
concerned with what happens when these two aspects of human experi- 
ence occur in the same person. In a religious scientist what are the 
ways in which religion and science are related ? Obviously, any thorough- 
going investigation of such conjunctures of these two disciplines will 
uncover many theoretical as well as practical issues ; but as far as they 
can be delimited, we will be dealing with the essentially human aspects 
of the problem. 

One might think that these two great aspects of human experience 
might have been reconciled, or at least their mutual significance estab- 
lished, yet such is not the case. Three centuries have passed since the 
beginning of the scientific revolution, and in that time the issues have 
changed kaleidoscopically from decade to decade. Probably nothing 
contrived to postpone a stable rapprochement more than the shifting 
nature of the scientific advance. One after another the fields of know- 
ledge have undergone their own revolution under the impact of the 
scientific method. Such a succession of issues, changing with each 
field to some degree, made any lasting alliance out of the question. 
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As fast as one dilemma was resolved, another hove into view and cre- 


ated its own peculiar controversy. 


The impact on the Western notion of truth 


Under these successive changes there has been an accumulative 
effect upon the climate of the Western mind. As Dr. Mary Hesse of 
Leeds has recently said, *“Today science has almost unconsciously devel 
oped a philosophy or religion of its own, by which the great mass of 
people in the western world live, and the power it gives is available 
equally to men of good will and men of evil will.” ' Quite apart from 
the particular issues raised by the historic clashes of science and religion, 
this three-century revolution has set up a vast sea-change in the way 
of people’s thinking. Because of the precision and success of science, 
truth tended to be regarded largely in terms of scientific validity, almost 
to the exclusion of any other kind? 

The kind of thinking thus involved is cognitive, analytical reasoning 
The types of thinking which preceded this age, by which man in other 
times felt competent to apprehend truth are no longer in vogue or in 
practice. The analogical or symbolical methods have vanished along 
with medieval superstition. Their collapse has been documented by 
Jan Huizinga in his Waning of the Middle Ages ; the stripping down 
even of language to the bare bones of prose is delineated in Willey’s 
The Seventeenth Century Background. The world was reducing the 
scope of reason from its wider and more diversified meaning of Greek 
and medieval times when it included aesthetics, ethics, logic, et 
to a narrowly technical method. With a ruthless perseverance every- 
thing but descriptive analysis was deprecated and in some quarters 
repudiated. 

This finally meant a reversal of roles in the dialectical nemesis of 
history. The religious way of thinking, largely by analogy, exceeded 
itself and became ridiculous in the late Middle Ages as the source of 
confusion and superstition. Now the scientific way of thinking, the 
analytical, has taken over and threatens to exceed itself by assuming, 


at least popularly, a monopoly of truth not unlike the ecclesiastical 


' Mary Hesse Science and the Human Imaginatior SCM ) 
* Note SIGMUND Freup’s concluding sent e in The Futur f An Illusion No 
science 1s no illusion. But it would be an illusion to suppose we ild get a where els« 


what it cannot give us 
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bigotry of the Middle Ages. The net result is that we are living in a 
cultural climate which has become non-symbolic, non-mythical, and 


non-sacramental. The tradition of Christianity, the categories of the 


transcendent and the universal, the origins of faith, the mysteries of 


revelation, all stand in the old order of thinking. The new order scarcely 
knows what to do with them 

Moreover this widespread domination of scientific influences has 
produced what Max Weber describes as a “matter-of-fact”? world. 
Everything has become “natural,” a part of process. The former dimen- 
sions of heaven and hell have disappeared. Sanctity and sin are obsolete 
and quite meaningless in a naturalistic setting. Life is stripped of all 
implications or intimations. The here-and-now is all that matters. 
Birth is a biological event; death the end of a process; marriage a 
social convenience. The prose is real; the poetry a delusion. The 
numinous has been rubbed out, the transcendent cut off. This new 
De Rerum Natura is as heavy with fate as the ancient philosophy of 
Lucretius. Religion is a stranger to this sophisticated barrenness. 

When this happens in a widespread philosophy, the result cannot 
be long hidden from social practice. So in our age, man himself is 
treated as he treats the world. Without an ultimate destiny, having no 
essential character beyond his place in the biological process, he becomes 
a fitting victim to the mechanising principle. This is the principle which 
develops from a purely naturalistic, non-analogical, non-sacramental 
world. It is the principle of the “mass,” homogenizing all individuality 
and cancelling all freedom. Uniformity, total uniformity, is the end. 
And the method is organisation. This is the subtle means by which 
the organic and the vital are eliminated, and with them religion also, 
for in religion there is an obdurate freedom which must seem like 
arbitrariness to organizers and mechanizers. Obviously there is an 
organisation in the natural or vital realm, but it is always subservient 
to the claims of life itself. The mechanizing of this “natural” order, 
the extension of it beyond the limits where it could serve life and must 
be sustained at the cost of life is the point at which it assumes a demonic 
or destructive function. What such organisation depends on is the 
elimination of the inner life. What that says for religion does not need 
to be elaborated. 
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Implications for religion 


But what these three hidden revolutions mean for Christianity 
strangely enough must be reinforced. Once the mythic depth and the 
symbolic comprehensiveness are lost, then man’s life may be reduced 
from the human magnitude to the natural. Finally, in such a world 
everything at last is flattened out ; man, society, time are all mechanized, 
organised, externalised. Science has thus accomplished more than it 
intended. 

It were well that the Church knew the radical nature of this crisis, 
but I fear it does not. Like ancient Israel it has slain, or at least refused 
to listen to, those prophetic voices of the last century who have sensed 
the danger and warned the world. However blundering they may have 
been, their keen eyes discerned what we prefer to avoid. Nietzsche, 
Dostoievsky, Burkhardt, Kierkegaard, Kafka! Voices crying in the 
wilderness ! 

But if we will not listen to words, surely we may be willing to open 
our eyes and look at the prototypes of this revolution! The literature 
of the last fifty years has been full of these “new” people. They are 
free from all tradition, except the habit of rebellion. Their lives are 
stripped of all illusions and of all hope ; their loneliness is sterile, and 
their relations to men merely contacts as when metal meets metal 
These are the mechanized robots, scarcely men. Their prototype was 
Frankenstein, their messiah science. Their names are legion Stavrogin 


in The Possessed; Meursault in The Stranger; Jumbo in Jaromin’s 


Children ; Gregor in The Me tamorphosis Sociology also has depicted 


them the radar-man of Riesman, the externalised man of Dewey, the 
hermetically sealed man of Ortega, the fourth man — post-Christian, 
post-personal, post-bourgeois of Hoekendiyjk ! 

Will the Church fail to mark the features of this new creature? 
Because he seems so little like a man, will the Church continue to turn 


) 


its back on him? Will the Church toast its toes at its own fireside while 
man loses his soul, and goes slowly into this mechanized, organised 
hell? How long will the Church continue to mouth its ancient liturgies 
and its sentimental clichés to a man no longer able to hear what is being 
said or make sense out of it once he hears it 

There is no relevance to sin, redemption, the new birth, grace of 
God, atonement, forgiveness in such a world born and bred of such 


habits of thought. Matter-of-factness becomes a denial of the greatest 
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realities. Says Hendrik Kraemer, “We must recognise the unintelligi- 
bility of the Bible ... The great biblical key ideas ... are utterly alien, 
and consequently irrelevant, to people whose minds are moulded and 
dominated by the conquest of the kingdom of man. They are undeci- 


pherable hieroglyphs, with which, strangely enough, Church people 


still seem to play.” ! 

It is at this popular level that religion is involved with the most 
critical factor in its rapprochement with science. No one can deny, 
nor would they wish to do so, that science has purged the world of 
many superstitions, ameliorated the conditions of human life, and 
immeasurably increased our knowledge and our power. Yet the great 
masses of the people, the proletariat, are no longer within the Church. 
They are motivated and satisfied by other images offered by the state 
or industry. Their destiny, as well as that of the Church, remains a 
vast and heavy question. Whether this new freedom from the Church 
itself may represent a level of maturity, or become one is hard to say. 
In Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s work there is continual reference to the world’s 
Miindigkeit, its adulthood, a certain maturing arrived at through these 
terrible years of disillusionment. Whether he was referring to this 
ability to stand in the open, free of all commitment, able to live with- 
out God or faith, as the same thing we have seen in the stripping down 
of man’s magnitude to the diminished hard core, man-of-no-faith, is 
hard to say. 

Meantime the Church has work to do. How will it gather courage 
to face this yawning gap between itself and the mass-man? In some 
sense there is no other way than to strip itself of all pretentiousness, of 
pious poses, and of simulated authority. It must confess its impoverish- 
ment, its poverty under God, its lack of imagination and dull-witted 
sanctity. It must find its own wilderness, grapple with the devils of 
its own empty barren pride. It must wrestle with the existential reali- 
ties, the demon-haunted realities of this age and of these men. It must 
learn to begin again, to liberate itself from the wretched complacencies 
of power and perfectability. It must suffer, perhaps lose a good deal 
of its prestige, and stand with the God-forsaken, the lost, the outsider. 
It must look for prophets in unexpected places, and revelations where 
one could scarcely expect them. It must praise God again, for His 


HENDRIK KRAEMER : The Communication of the Christian Faith. Westminster, 1956. 
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incredible grace and inexhaustible mercy. It must find new gates for 
the spirit of man to go in and out, and new marks that will shake and 
shatter his being to its primordial foundations, that he may be remade 


in the larger integrity of the spirit 


Two extremes in the Church 


There will be two groups who will seek to push the Church to 
extremes. It is not likely that either group will be large nor that the 
struggle will compare in importance with the massive centre which we 
have been describing, but they should be considered. There will be the 
perennial fundamentalists who will wish to repudiate science completely 
in the interest of an untrammelled religion. Their hostility however 
rises from a basic confusion with scientific thinking itself. Their bitter 
antagonism and obsessive concern with science as adversary is a symp 
tom of their blood-kinship Under the skin, the fundamentalist and 
the scientist are literalists, in search of truth largely by descriptive and 
analytical methods. To be sure the fundamentalists’ practice is held 
within the biblical tradition, but it is nevertheless foreign to the way 
of truth manifested in the Old and New Testaments themselves. The 
tremendous surge of accurate literalism after the downfall of loose and 
careless analogy which prevailed in the Middle Ages, swept both early 
science and the fundamentalists into the same bag, where they have 
quarrelled incessantly ever since. There is no health in this confused 
struggle, for religion is thoroughly misrepresented and betrayed in any 
marriage with literalism 

The second group, pressing in the opposite direction, would like 
to make religion scientific. This is not a restrained effort to conserve 
for faith the critical services of science so that it might be purged of 
its cruder superstitions. It is more thoroughgoing and absolute in its 
demands and hopes. Its confidence in science tends to be infinite, 
tending to believe that the methodology of science is a perfect instru- 
ment capable of discerning whatever truth there is and validating its 
reality beyond the shadow of a doubt. Whereas the fundamentalists 


repudiate science for an unhampered faith, this group accept science 


as unhampered and totally competent, to which faith must play a sub- 


missive hand 
Generally speaking these people do not tend to be scientists them- 


selves They are usually the devotees of science. Scientists themselves 
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know too much of the fallibility and changing opinions which occur to 
reach such a state of optimism. Science in this group tends to become 
a new religion. Religion is scientificized. Whatever is susceptible of 
laboratory jargon, or compression into technical lingo, or seemingly 
verified by experiment becomes credible. There is a spurious transfer 
of vocabulary without regard for basic scientific disciplines of objec- 
tivity and precision. It rises largely, again, out of a basic confusion, 
namely that because religion and science are both involved in the natural 
order, it is assumed that any investigation by science of the natural 


order exhausts the possible resources and meanings of religion. The 


confusion is also historical in that the excessive optimism placed on 
reason rises from the romantic idealism of the 18th and 19th century, 
and not from the religious tradition itself. Niebuhr has made this 
plain in his Gifford Lectures on The Nature and Destiny of Man. 

While the fundamentalists try to save the transcendent order of God’s 
working at the expense of the natural, this left-wing group completely 
by-pass the essential dimensions of religious reality itself, to feed on the 
spurious idealisms which they insinuate into nature. Their translation 
of religious terms into bogus natural terms is done at the expense of 
the reality or dimension of reality they represent. One may see this in 
the way such words as sin, redemption, atonement, and transcendence 
disappear from such a vocabulary. Man’s behaviour becomes a condi- 
tioned structure in which he is no longer responsible, his nature is quite 
sufficient without need of radical change, his condition is already in 
God’s hands; and what is, can be thoroughly comprehended if we 
persevere intellectually. There is in a way not much to choose between 
these two confusions — fundamentalism with its blind literal tie-in with 
science, or scientificism with its equally blind tie-in with romanticism. 
They both sidestep the essential dimensions of religious reality. 

But now we must ask against the background of such a massively 
conditioned culture what the scientist himself does to relate science and 
religion in his own life. Perhaps the first and most striking observation 
to make is the ease with which many extremely competent scientists 
manage to keep their religion in a separate corner of their lives, untouched 
by the methodology of science. These men may be fundamentalists of 
a sort, accepting largely the inherited corpus of conservative Christianity, 
or they may be liberals in practising the morals and values which accrue 
to the ecclesiastical structure of nineteenth century romanticism. The 
point is that whether they are literalists or liberals, their faith operates 
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without embarrassment in the presence of a methodology which would 
seem to deny it. 

There is no doubt that being a fallible creature, the scientist 
may resolve his theoretical dilemma with as much confusion as 
anyone else. There is no reason to believe that scientists, brilliant as 
they may be in the manipulation and disclosure of natural laws, either 
spend an equal amount of time and insight on the understanding of 
their own individual world within or are much concerned with it tn 
any critical fashion. I knew a young man of brilliant scientific ability 
who had pushed his philosophy about reality to the most severe posi- 
tivism. The universe was stripped down to the barest minimum of 
implication or intimation. Intellectually he argued against every basic 
reality of the religious realm. He lived mentally within the strictest 
limits of a rigorous and analytical reason. Yet he was a most regular 
church attendant, and gave every sign of sincerity and willingness in 
his devotion to the Church. I could only believe after a long acquaint 
anceship that, in a sense, he was satisfying himself with the strict phi- 
losophy of positivism at the level of his brain, and at the same time, 
however contradictory it appeared to those who knew him, was satis 
fying himself with the practice of worship and communion at the level 
of his unconscious needs. 

We must always take account of the many-levelled reality in man 
Although we may make every effort in reconciling the different levels 
in a thoroughgoing integrity, yet for all of us, this much-compounded 
diversity we call human nature has ways of satisfying itself and its varied 
hungers beyond our ability to bring it always into a well-ordered whole 
For some religion becomes a science, giving them an exact formula of 
salvation and a dependable time-table of future events ; for others science 
becomes a religion, supplying them with a basis of confidence and an 
infinite hope of a transformed world. In the same man, the very 
intensity with which he pursues the exacting disciplines of science may 
arouse either an extension of this discipline to all other realms of life, 
or an irresistible reaction against it in favour of contrast and freedom 
from it. If the mind tends to be rigorous and fanatical, the first is likely 
to happen ; if there are strong unconscious forces, the latter is likely 

In a comparison between men involved in the humanities and those 


in the sciences, it seems as if there ts less likelihood of science being 


taken for a religion than the humanities. If this is true, and it is impos- 


sible to assert it on any statistical evidence, it is probably because science 
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itself is so different in character from religion. In the humanities, how- 
ever, in arts and literature, religious values are so deeply embedded, 
or indeed articulated explicitly, that they may easily become a kind of 
religion in themselves. Being so akin to the religious spirit, they often 
nurture and sustain the spirit surreptitiously. 


Scientists of two kinds 


But now we can go no further until we have made what must perforce 
seem like an invidious comparison. There is a great difference between 
those who are truly scientists and the vast number who pass by the 
same name, often make headlines in conspicuous discoveries, and yet 
are essentially technicians. The former are free minds who are superior 
to the methodology they employ. In a sense they use it within a context 
much larger than itself. They are aware of the margins of reality which 
remain untouched. The latter are literally the slaves of the method ; 
there is nothing beyond it or around it; they may brilliantly exploit 
it but they are in no sense free of it. For them there is nothing but the 
method. 

Albert Schweitzer points this up brilliantly in observing that ““Today 
thought gets no help from science and the latter stands facing it independ- 
ent and unconcerned. The newest scientific knowledge may be allied 
with an entirely unreflecting view of the universe. It maintains that it 
is concerned only with the establishment of individual facts, since it is 
only by means of these that scientific knowledge can maintain its practical 
character ; the coordination of the different branches of knowledge and 
the utilisation of the results to form a theory of the universe are, it 
says, not its business. Once every man of science was also a thinker 
who counted for something in the general spiritual life of his generation. 
Our age has discovered how to divorce knowledge from thought, with 


the result that we have, indeed, a science which is free, but hardly any 


science left which reflects.” ! 

This group, caught in the squirrel cage of experimental routine by 
the game, obviously may be as far from the religious realm as the “fourth 
man.’ In a highly sophisticated sense he is still the ““mechanical man.” 
lhe sacred categories of his profession are objective. The imper- 
sonal, mathematical and statistical formulations, predictive or repetitive 


* CuHarces R. Joy: Albert Schweitzer : An Anthology. Harper & Bros 
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phenomena, all assume power as self-certifying criteria of truth. Every- 


thing else lies under the curse of subjectivism, imprecision, and fantasy 


or fiction. In every scientific profession, the “technician” is increasing 
at the expense of the discipline itself. In surgery, for instance, operating 
plans become routine, therapeutic schedules established, techniques 
mechanised. Everywhere the “scientific mechanic” improves his status ; 
the essentially human or individually unique character is pushed further 
from the scene of attention. 

The difference between the “technician” and the scientist lies in this 
very dimension where the human is either forced to fit the bed of technical 
reason or allowed to exist in its own right. Max Planck, the famous 
physicist, has expressed this clearly : “The fact is that there is a point, 
one single point in the immeasurable world of mind and matter where 
science, and therefore every causal method of research, is inapplicable 
not only on practical grounds but also on logical grounds and will always 
remain inapplicable. This point is the individual ego. It is a small 
point in the universal realm of being but in itself it is a whole world 
embracing our emotional life, our will, and our thought. This realm 
of the ego is at once the source of our deepest suffering and at the same 
time of our highest happiness. Over this realm no outer power of fate 
can ever have sway and we lay aside our own control and responsibility 
over ourselves only with the laying aside of life itself.” ' 

The true scientist, in contradistinction to the technician, maintains 
a lively sense of the limitations of the scientific method and the scope 
of its applicability. Such a man operating in his own field recognises 
the margins of mystery involved, and of the remainders and dimensions 
untouched by the method employed, and is already prepared when he 
steps into the religious realm to recognise its concerns. In a sense they 
have been a part of his experience all along. Although they do not fit 
into his formulae and equations, he has been aware of them. They 
may transcend the fine net of his measurement and analyses, but they 


have been in the circle of his essential perceptiveness 


Common ground in the human realm 


Under these conditions, the way is open for communication between 
religion and science in such a person. In fact there is no more trouble 


for such a scientist in exercising his religious energies than there is for 


Where Is Science Going? 
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an auto mechanic, or a mother of five children, or a watch-maker. His 
particular skill and the method of its use is held in proper relationship 
to the total reality of life, and is not presumed to be itself the ultimate 
criterion of reality. His efficiency at the level of science does not hide 
the dimensions of reality which extend beyond such a level on all sides. 
He retains a total world of which science is a part, but only a part. 

Perhaps we could ask of such a man what factors unite his science 
and his religion. The answer I think would be, first of all, mystery, the 
unmitigated mystery of existence. Not the problematic, the solvable, 
the hidden structure to be revealed, the darkness which more light would 
illumine — but the mystery which pervades the known as much as the 
unknown, which stands at the centre of every fact, sustains every causal 
structure, moves in every phenomenon. This fundamental mystery of 
reality as such is obviously at the basis of all religion ; sometimes it 
is at the basis of science too, at least when the scientist remains a man 
who knows his own reality transcends the tools he uses. 

There is another characteristic which is not a stranger to these two 
aspects of reality. In their more advanced evaluations, both are concerned 
with the symbolic representation of energies and realities which elude 
literal description. To a large degree the frontier explorations in the 
nature of matter and energy are conducted in terms of symbolical mathe- 
matics rather than direct experimentation. Because the phenomena are 
not directly observable, convenient symbols are chosen, then as care- 
fully and strictly elaborated in terms of their own logic as possible. 
Then the results are finally checked against the mysteries themselves to 
see if they elucidate the hidden structures any further. In the same way, 
the experience of revelation forms the basic mystery in religion ; it is 
elaborated intellectually in theology ; and finally the doctrines deduced 
are held against the primary structures of faith to see if they illuminate 
any further the mysteries out of which they came. In both instances, 
men are compelled to handle and describe certain extremely subtle and 
powerful realities by the mediaries and terms used as instruments or 
means to knowledge. 

Finally, there is also a meaningful relationship possible between 
religion and science on the basis of what I should like to call “honest 


observation.” Science is not as explanatory as it seems. The mystery 
remains but by careful and persistent observation it is described. There 
is a certain modesty, an intellectual modesty about this which is highly 
commendable. One says only what one perceives. Exaggeration is 
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heresy. Unfortunately Aubris still tempts man, both in scientific terms 
and in religious ways. What so often offends the scientist about religion 
is its loose and extravagant declarations, many of them patently senti- 
mental or worse, ecclesiastically pretentious: fantastic claims such as 
love solving all problems or prayer redeeming all tragedy or faith resolving 
all the contradictions of life. This kind of wilful disregard of the real 
conditions under which human beings must live is an affront of the 
modest or honest criterion of the scientist. 

What the scientist respects is not the solution of these fundamental 
mysteries of existence, as he sees them in his own relationship with the 
world, with his fellows and with himself, but a real respect of their 
nature as mysterious. He does not wish to see them reduced to some- 
thing so simple that they are no longer mysteries, nor does he honour 
a superficial solution when there seems no real solution. What he wants 
is simple honesty, even at the most sophisticated level of both science 
and religion. 

When a minister can look at the human situation boldly, seeing it 
for what it is, mystery and all, and then can articulate the experience 
so that the bewildered person, whether he be a scientist or not, can 
recognise what he is going through and knows that by their testimony 
others also have gone through it, then to this degree he is meeting the 
scientific demand to be honest. Moreover, he commends his observa- 
tions about the spiritual realities, or human experiences in their tragic 
or religious depths with the same modesty as a true scientist describes 
natural phenomena. 

When a scientist confronts most of the profoundly religious expe- 
riences of life, namely the subtleties of love or the sorrows of death, 
he does so first of all as a man. These are caught in the structure of 
natural events to be sure, but their significance at the human level far 
exceeds their scientific character. The function of the minister here is 
surely to articulate what may otherwise remain vague, inchoate and to 
that degree unreal. In such moments many a man who lived more or 
less casually within the impersonal routines of science and the normal 
experience of everyday life, finds himself thrust into a deeper and more 
personal substantial realm of reality than any he had known before. 
This is the time for the peculiarly human dimension of significance to 
be established by articulation and identification 


In the experience of death and sorrow, honest humility in the face 


of life’s deepest mystery is far better than a pompous display of exaggerated 
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optimisms and sentimental superficialities. Indeed if the minister can 
meet the scientist at the level of his tragic bereavement and help him, 
often silently and compassionately, to accept the experience at that level, 
then there is often a way open to discover and articulate many realities 
which transcend the tragic and support his spirit with true insights and 
solid resources. If excessive claims are made then it is plain that the 
minister is himself the victim of refusing to face what is real, and has 
duped himself in wild efforts to escape what ultimately is inescapable. 

What we have been saying is that there are three categories in which 
the scientist often finds it possible to relate science and religion. There 
is the exigence of a basic and unmitigated mystery which underlies all 
religion and all science, the neglect of which leads to confusion and 
hubris. Moreover there is no way open ultimately either to science or 
to religion to describe the object of their interest directly, but only by 
some system of symbols. And finally, there is a modesty, a restraint 
born of the limitations of any finite experience which ought to characterise 


our attempts to see reality and to lift it into the light of our conscious 
recognition and affirmation. 


Can science supply the needs of religion ? 


This now raises an issue in regard to the possible reconciliation of 
science and religion. Do the foregoing observations point to such an 
end? I do not believe they do. Every effort must be made to avoid 
confusion at this point. Science by its nature is involved in a method 
strictly conceived to handle all matters relating repetitive phenomena in 
space and time, and to do it objectively. Religion on the other hand 
is only secondarily concerned with space and time as the avenues through 
which ultimate reality is mediated. Faith is not primarily a matter of 
relating the self to the world, but of relating the self to God. The direc- 
tion of attention in these two relationships is in opposite directions. 
The realm of religion is non-objective, essentially timeless and in each 
event unique and unrepeated. The realities they seek are not the same ; 
their dimensions, often overlapping, extend however, in different direc- 
tions. Science can never meet the demand placed upon religion. It can 
never answer the questions which are put appropriately to religion. It 
has its own function to perform, and may do so with extraordinary 


effectiveness, but in and of itself, science is not and cannot by its very 
nature assist in any affirmative way the exercise or the validity of religion. 
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In the light of these remarks, what is the apologetic strategy of the 
church? First and foremost it must identify the dimensions of human 
experience with which it is concerned, distinguishing them from the 
essentially impersonal or scientific. It must describe the structures and 
dynamics of faith in the relationship of man, not to the objective world 
primarily, but to the reality from which he derives his being and his 
freedom. It must confirm God’s action in grace as anterior to man’s 
existence. If science is concerned primarily with all “Lit” experience, 
then religion is concerned with the “I-Thou” relation, and while the 
two may be elicited from the same given circumstances, the character 
of the data will be different. Moreover, religion must reaffirm the trans- 
scientific reality of the self as non-objectifiable. By the very nature of 
its methodology, science is limited by its objectivity. Truth in the larger 
sense will extend beyond its reach 

A more accurate knowledge is needed of the existential realities 
involved in the religious realm. That these may not be susceptible of 
measurement or the absolute precision of science need not make them 
the less unmistakable or verifiable by human recognition. We need to 
see the total constellation of forces in man before we recognise or undet 
stand the nature of sin, its relationship to guilt, the need of forgiveness, 
and the structures of self-transcendence and freedom. These would form 
an anthropology based on sound observation and not without consid 
erable scientific testimony 

Moreover, the Christian Church needs desperately to revive its sense 
of mystery. Knowledge, however sacred, can never be a valid substitute 
for the experience of mystery Many scientists live constantly and 
reverently in the presence of this basic mystery breaking through the 
common structure of the world, only to find in the Church an unmoved 
and insensitive second-rate repertoire of inherited habits [his is the 
very depth in which myth, symbol, and sacrament derive their strength 


Without it they become cheap trappings, limp and lifel 


Finally, we need to make room for ““man We need a wider, deeper 


and more generous hospitality in the Church for “seeker lrue as 


it is that many who are “post personal * may need to become men before 


the gospel can have any meaning for them, still we ought not to find 


the gap impassable between our own souls darkened by the shadow of 


a thousand doubts and those who cannot find the light As “men” 


they bear the cross of being human, with all the contradictions and 


embarrassments that implies Their time has stripped them bare of 
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every transcendent hope, thrust them into the maelstrom of bitter voices 
and nightmare fears. We need such “outsiders” to save us from our 
craven conformities and facile respectability ; we need them to remind 
us of the powerful tension in which faith finds its strength, not in a 
vacuum, but in the struggle with mystery, despair, and shame. 

In short we need the most intense and vivid articulation of theological 
thinking in regard to the nature of man of which we are capable. This 
can no longer be done by spinning out the elaborate word studies of 
traditional terms. The schism in history is too radical, the discontinuity 
too deep for any such assumption of continuing relevance to avail. 
Some kind of correlation is required in which the perennial realities 
of the metaphysical character of man will be elucidated both from the 
juncture in history where these were most perfectly revealed and in the 
living consciousness of man himself. The day has passed when the 
authority of church or scripture was sufficient to establish the nature 
of reality. This new freedom of man, or adulthood as Bonhoeffer calls 
it, is not to be cancelled or condescendingly treated. The hard and 
difficult road of existential verification must be trod by us all, insiders 
and outsiders, if we are to find that path which leads to our fulfilment 
as human beings in a realm of peace and joy. 

The difficulty of being religious in a time like this is greatly under- 
estimated. Radical discontinuities have separated many of us from the 
traditional structures and images of faith. Liturgies, vocabularies, 
creeds, symbols have suddenly become obsolete. Any attempt to insin- 
uate them into the life and imagination of modern man by threat or 
violent imposition is bound to increase their irrelevance. The task is 
more arduous than saving the past ; we must redeem the present, and 
that can be done only by penetrating the depth of life and finding far 


beneath its surface the hidden structures of man’s bond with the mystery 


of God. Out of this may come new liturgies, new words, new images, 
but the Lord of eternity, alpha and omega of all history, will be glorified 
by their revelation. 
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In 1956 the Joint Committee of the WCC and IMC was authorised 
by its parent bodies “to undertake the formulation in the fullest 
possible consultation with all concerned — of a draft plan of integration” 
of the two Councils. In giving this authorisation the competent com- 
mittees of the WCC and IMC had acknowledged a statement previously 
made by Joint Committee that in its opinion “the time has come when 
consideration should be given to the possibility of full integration between 
the World Council of Churches and the International Missionary Council, 
subject to an adequate safeguarding in any plan of integration of the 
distinctive expression of the mission of the Church as this has been 
embodied in the International Missionary Council.”” The same statement 
had affirmed that a plan for integration would only be acceptable and 
in line with the intention behind the proposal if its details helped to 
ensure that “missions belong to the heart of the ecumenical movement.” 
This statement also looked towards a plan which “would bring the 
missionary forces into closer relationship with all phases of the Church's 
witness in the life of the world and engage the fullest resources of the 
churches in the task of formulating and fulfilling their mission in terms 
commensurate with the needs of the world today and with the nature 
of the ‘glorious Gospel of the blessed God’.”’ 

Che Joint Committee is working at this task and it is probable that 
as a result of its meeting at New Haven in July 1957 it will commend 
a detailed plan to the consideration of the two international organisations 
which it serves. No such plan can be put into operation until it has 
been adopted by the Third Assembly of the WCC in 1960 and by a 
corresponding Assembly of the IMC. In the interval prior to 1960, 


assuming the willingness of the two bodies to consider the proposal, 


there will be a process of discussion and amendment. The plan will 
be referred to member churches of the WCC and to the national councils 
which constitute the IMC, and will be subject to further consideration 


by the authoritative committees of the two Councils 
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It is not the purpose of this article to discuss alternative methods by 
which the integration of these two Councils could be achieved. The 
choice of method is, of course, important: one plan may prove more 
effective than another in achieving such ends as those already quoted. 
A judgment on the immediate issue, therefore, can only be made when 
whatever plan the Joint Committee may commend is available for study. 
his article is prompted by a prior question. Whatever a right judgment 
may be as to the form and timing of the step, why should the question 
of integration persistently arise between these two bodies ? What gives 
the question a spiritual pressure which compels attention ? 

First, | believe there lies behind this question something which 
belongs to the inner logic of the ecumenical movement. That movement 
is wider than any two organisations : it is a movement of thought which 
is making itself felt amongst many who are not directly touched by 
either WCC or IMC. Its influence can be seen in other organisations 
whose membership crosses national and confessional boundaries. 


Nevertheless some of the most characteristic elements in the movement 
have found embodiment in the IMC and WCC and the close kinship 


of these two organisations in their origin and development springs from 
the nature of the ecumenical movement itself. When Mr. Richey Hogg 
wrote the history of the IMC his choice of the title Ecumenical Foundations 
was historically accurate. When the WCC was created there were 
incorporated within it two earlier expressions of the ecumenical move- 
ment, namely Faith and Order and Life and Work. These two earlier 
movements had taken shape after Edinburgh 1910 through people and 
influences closely related to this historic World Missionary Conference. 
It is true that, like the Conference itself, the Edinburgh Continuation 
Committee (the precursor of the IMC) delimited its own field and 
excluded faith and order issues from its attention on the ground that 
authority for their discussion must lie with the churches themselves. 
For many people at Edinburgh in 1910, however, it was already clear 
that some of the deepest issues affecting the world missionary movement 
were emerging within the area of Faith and Order and would more 
insistently demand attention from this standpoint. Edinburgh 1910 
sharpened the necessity for the Faith and Order Movement and the 
period of missionary history which followed — a period characterised 
(almost dominated) by the emergence of the indigenous churches — has 
shown repeatedly that the question of church relationships is inseparable 
from the business of the Church’s obedience to its mission. The same 
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kind of thing may be said regarding the main question with which the 


Life and Work Movement was concerned, namely the nature of the 


Church’s responsibility and witness to society. Some of the sharpest 


frontier illustrations of this question are those which confront the 
indigenous church as soon as it becomes aware of its own existence 
Since the days of the Life and Work Movement much has happened, 
theologically and politically, which has affected profoundly the churches’ 
approach to questions of Christian social responsibility. It is significant, 
however, that as the WCC has continued to tackle these questions it 
has found itself led to concentrate on those areas of “rapid social change” 
which raise, for the churches in Asia and Africa, fundamental questions 
as to the nature of their mission to the world 

Behind this historical inter-relatedness of organisations there lies 
that ecumenical movement which is a movement of thought and spirit 
and which is essentially indivisible. We may distinguish within this one 
movement of the Spirit certain pressures which can be separately 
identified ; for example, the pressure on Christians to acknowledge their 
world-wide missionary obligation and to join with others in obedience 
to it; the pressure on the churches to recognise their given unity in 
Christ and to understand and deal with the causes which hinder its 
clearer manifestation; the pressure on the Church as the redeemed 
society to learn and declare the will of God for human society. Concern 
for any one of these things may, at a particular time and in particular 
circumstances, find independent organisational expression, but the 
issues themselves are too interwoven for this organisational separation 
to remain unchallenged or unchanged. At the present time within both 
WCC and IMC there are many signs of a new spiritual urge to look 
beyond the present relationship of these bodies as “two inter-dependent 
but autonomous Councils” and to find a more unified approach to tasks 
and responsibilities which are practically and profoundly integral to both 

I believe it is from this inner logic of the ecumenical movement that 
many other considerations relevant to the integration question derive 
their spiritual character and compulsion. Some of these may be sum 


marised as follows 


1. The Younger Churches and the Ecumenical Movement 


The term “‘younger churches” will soon become out-moded but it 
is still familiarly applied to those indigenous churches in Asia, Africa 


and elsewhere which have come into existence in fairly recent times, 
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and in which the western missionary societies have played a prominent 
part. Long before the WCC was created many of these churches were 
already active in the IMC through their membership in national Christian 
councils. Their continued share in all for which the IMC stands is vital 
to the Church’s mission. The same churches, however, are also — and 
rightly — becoming member churches of WCC in which their partici- 
pation is of no less crucial importance. The necessity for this dual 
membership and the demands arising from it inevitably create problems 
in regard to overlapping, multiplication of effort and so on. But some- 
thing more serious than this is involved. There is a danger of creating 
a dichotomy in the thought of the younger churches between the church 
in its ecumenical relationships and the church obedient to its mission. 
At the most formative period in the growth of these churches, when 
it is of life and death importance that they should be rooted in the whole- 
ness of the faith and built up in full obedience to the Gospel, participation 
in the ecumenical movement should at every point mean involvement 
in the world mission of the Church. This should be unmistakably clear 
at that point where these churches establish relationships with the older 
churches through the fellowship of the WCC. 


2. The WCC and Mission 

“We intend to stay together.” This much-quoted phrase from the 
Amsterdam Message was of no small significance at the time of its 
utterance. It was not a static resolve, for the “togetherness” implied 
relationships of a challenging and active kind — togetherness in theo- 
logical encounter and spiritual discipline and in the meeting of human 
need. The Amsterdam declaration might, in fact, also have read: 
“We intend to go together.” This sense of movement has certainly 
been greatly in evidence in the years which have passed since Amsterdam 

in the many ramifications of Inter-Church Aid, in various forms of 
ecumenical action, in subjects of study and conceptions of study which 
direct the life of the Church beyond itself. Much of this has, in fact, 
meant that the WCC has been concerned with the mission of the Church. 
All who have been most closely involved in this development within 
the WCC will know how frequently the word “mission” occurs in the 
handling of these matters. They will also be aware of a widespread 
and growing conviction within the WCC that a Council of Churches 
would belie its name if it were not concerned with that central element 
in the calling of the Church — its mission. 
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If for any reason closer relationships with the IMC did not prove 
possible, the WCC would remain under a spiritual imperative, derived 
from the calling of the Church, to concern itself increasingly with mission. 
For it to do this without taking fully into account all that is embodied 
in the historic missionary movement as this has found a focal point 
in the IMC would mean a fatal impoverishment. It would be no less 
disastrous if other aspects of the mission of the Church were dealt 
with without constant reference to the peculiar challenge of that dimension 
in foreign missions to which the word “foreign,” shorn of some of its 
more transient meanings, persistently points. There ts, in fact as 
many of the leaders of the WCC are well aware —a danger of too 
easily applying the term mission to “Christian activities” of varying 
importance and depth: it is a danger which can obscure theological 
and spiritual elements in the term which are of crucial significance for 


the Church in its world-wide obedience to the Gospel 


3. IMC and Mission 


It has been the privilege and the pride of the IMC in laying “ecumenical 
foundations” to concern itself predominantly with the world mission 
of the Church. The fellowship within which this responsibility has been 
exercised has been very far-reaching. In the beginning and in the nature 
of the case it was composed primarily of the western missionary societies, 
whether through the national missionary conferences and councils of 
the west or through their corresponding bodies in Asia, Africa, the 
Caribbean, etc. But, partly as a consequence of the impetus given by 
the IMC itself, the younger churches assumed increasing prominence in 
its activities and in the leadership of the national Christian councils 
which had, in most instances, superseded the earlier national missionary 
conferences. The IMC continues to function with these two great 
strands within its membership — the missionary societies and the younger 
churches. While there has never been any ambiguity about its central 
preoccupation with mission, it is within the IMC that the very word 
“mission” is constantly demanding fresh definition, both in terms of 
its biblical and theological significance and in respect of its out-working 
in the world of today. “The changing missionary scene’ is one of 
many overworked phrases but the changes remain indubitable, challenging 
thought and action. This is not the place to catalogue or analyse them. 
What is immediately relevant to this article is the fact that many of the 


most significant new features of the scene appear within the life and 
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environment of the younger churches: others affect the relationships 
between younger and older churches, especially in regard to the whole 
meaning of partnership in mission. Within this last phrase there falls 
that whole complex of questions touching the changing pattern of the 
historic missionary societies, whether these are integral parts of an 
older church or autonomous agencies in varying degrees of association 
with their supporting churches. Questions of this character belong to 
the raison d’étre of the IMC, yet scarcely one of them can be handled 
adequately apart from interests represented in the WCC or without 
reference to the concerns of the WCC and the resources (in more than 
a material sense) of its member churches. This is not just a matter of 
“pooling resources”: it is a question of recognising that within the 
ecumenical movement as a whole there are discernments, challenges 
and gifts which are needed by the whole. 


4. Mission and Church 


The phrase “the world mission of the Church” has long been current 
in ecumenical usage : it was employed by the IMC before the creation 
of the WCC. Nevertheless the words “tof the Church” have not always 
received the prominence which has been given to them, say since 
Tambaram. Such terms as “the missionary enterprise,” “the missionary 
movement,” “the Christian mission” were in some circles more readily 
employed than “the world mission of the Church.” Various factors 
entered into this usage : some show the influence of theological assump- 
tions concerning the relation (or lack of it) between the Gospel and 
the Church ; some reflect frontier situations in areas where the church 
visible — or at least the church institutional — was either not yet in 
evidence or not yet discerned ; others reflect the familiar and challenging 
fact that from time to time obedience to mission has been more apparent 
in movements structurally independent of the churches than in the 
churches themselves. This situation has always been of special concern 
to the IMC and has been reflected in the constitution and membership 
of the Council. One of the most important questions touching any 
plan of integration concerns the method by which recognition will 
continue to be given to this factor in the total ecumenical situation. 
Ihe question has its obvious practical importance. It also raises matters 
of representation and authority. But there are many who also regard 
this phenomenon in Christian history — of “church” challenged by 


‘“‘movement” for the sake of mission as of the deepest theological 
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and spiritual importance. It is seen as a perennial challenge to the Church 
visible to test its own claims and profession, its tradition and order, 
by its missionary obedience. 

To assume that within any foreseeable future the Church in its 
historic manifestation as churches will no longer need the challenge of 
““movements,” in the sense in which the term has just been used, would 
be to indulge in naive expectations. This applies not only to movements 
prompted by missionary obedience but to those arising, especially in a 
divided Church, from other concerns for the wholeness of the Gospel. 
But churches are not the only institutions which require to be kept in 
openness to extra-ecclesiastical pressures of the Spirit. Missionary 
societies are not immune from the perils of hardening arteries. A 
question which has constantly to be asked within the fellowship of the 
IMC is how far missions are engaged in mission. Not even a Christian 
organisation which calls itself a voluntary society can rest in the assump- 
tion that it constitutes the one infallible visible organisation on which 
the Spirit can depend when the Church has ceased to be the Church. 
The Word which makes all things new is remorseless in its range as 
well as boundless in its power. Moreover the most independent mission- 
ary society, if its work is blessed by the Spirit, finds itself confronted 
with communities of believers whose corporate life raises fundamental 
questions as to its ordering and its relation to the whole People of God 
While the churches must remain open to what the Spirit may be saying 
to them through movements outside themselves, the question of the 
nature of the Church as the Fellowship of the Spirit is crucial and 
inescapable for all “movements.” 

[hese are some of the spiritual pressures which are in evidence in 
both WCC and IMC and which lie behind the proposed integration 
of the two bodies. The implications of such issues as these require more 
than structural changes in organisation, but these matters now press 
upon WCC and IMC at points deeply relevant to their common calling 
as well as to their daily administration. It is because of this concurrent 
pressure of great issues upon the two Councils —and not only for 
expedient reasons — that the question of their integration has become 
an insistent one. Whatever the next organisational step may prove to 
be, these spiritual pressures will continue, challenging both churches 
and missions for the sake of their obedience to the Gospel and their 
witness to the world. 








INTERNATIONAL CHURCH ASSISTANCE AND 
RAPID SOCIAL CHANGE 
by 


RoBERT S. BILHEIMER 


The purpose of this article is to outline some of the factors, especially 
in the Asian scene, which arise out of the rapid social change going 
on there and which are likely to have a deep effect upon the assistance 
which churches give to one another internationally. It is generally 
recognised that the kind of help which is given by the older churches 
to the younger churches and the terms on which this help is received 
are both strongly affected by social changes in Asia. A part of the 
function of the current study of the World Council of Churches on 
“Our Common Christian Responsibility toward Areas of Rapid Social 
Change” is to see what light the main elements of rapid social change 
can throw upon the policy and direction of international church assistance. 
Although it is too early in the course of the study to present a definite 
analysis, some preliminary remarks at this time may be appropriate. 

1) The relation of national freedom to the freedom of the Church. 

Recently-won political freedom in many Asian countries is one of the 
most obvious factors of the rapid social change there. This has been 
so thoroughly analysed and discussed that there is little point in de- 
scribing it at length here. Two elements however are important for our 
particular problem. One is that national freedom was in many cases 
won suddenly and as a result of a definite act. It involved a decisive 
break with former colonial powers. The other factor is that political 
freedom is part of the more comprehensive movement of the growth 
of national self-consciousness. This nationalism finds expression not 
only in political terms but in religious and cultural terms as well. The 
combination of a sudden break with former ties by a specific act and 
a comprehensive national self-consciousness means that the mood of 
national freedom is one in which people assume with enthusiasm 
that they can carry on their own life independent of foreign ties. 
Obviously the realities of international politics mean that this is in 
fact true in varying degrees for different nations. On the other hand 
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the assumptions of nationhood, of freedom, of dignity and rights as a 
nation are the assumptions which are dominant. 

The situation of the Church stands in considerable contrast. Freedom 
for the Church from western parent churches has long been a goal. 
The ideals of self-government, self-propagation and self-support have 
been built into mission and church policy for many years. In some 
places very considerable progress has been made, especially so far as 
self-government in the churches is concerned. Self-government, that is, 
has progressed further than self-propagation or self-support 

On the whole, however, the churches do not stand in the same position 
in respect of freedom as do the nations in which they live. The movement 
of freedom has gone further and penetrated deeper in the nations as a 
whole than it has in the churches. Spiritually, ecclesiastically and 
economically the churches do not give the appearance of standing on 
their own feet to the same degree as the nations stand on their own 
feet. It is not appropriate here to analyse the reasons for this fact but 
only to note it. The important point is the disparity in the relationship 
between freedom in the Church and freedom in the nation. More 
advanced freedom in the nation tends to put the churches under disability. 
They are suspect, if not as foreign agents, then as people who somehow 
do not belong to the nation in the same way in which they belong to 
parents in the west. Increasing difficulties in carrying on financial 
transactions and the exchange of personnel stem, if not wholly, at 
least largely from this fact. 

This disparity of relation would point to the need of international 
church assistance to operate in such a way that it does not freeze the 
existing situation but rather more actively promotes the true freedom 
of the churches. This will not be an easy objective to reach. The 
temptation for a sudden break in the Church to match the sudden 
achievement of political freedom of the nation is always there. Yet 
this temptation must be stoutly resisted, because of the biblical concep- 
tion of fellowship and community in which we are to bear one another’s 
burdens. It is necessary for international church assistance to be a 
means of bearing one another’s burdens in a time of gross economic 
inequality in the Church internationally. To do so, however, will 
require the most careful and sensitive type of study to ensure that the 
true freedom of the indigenous younger Church is being promoted. 
Here is one impact of rapid social change upon the life of the Church 
both in the West and in Asia which demands constant attention. 
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2) A second concerns certain spiritual problems which are involved 


in the impact of technology upon the predominantly non-technological 
societies of the Asian countries. 

lhe impact of technology is perhaps an even more important element 
in the rapid social change of Asian countries than the achievement of 
political freedom. This impact proceeds with great speed. In the west 
the growth of science and the machine was a matter of centuries. In 
Asia the most advanced aspects of technology are being introduced 
full-blown into non-technological societies. Behind this is all the weight 
of government planning, spending and propaganda. Most of the Asian 
governments understand full well and with a great urgency the need 
for economic development. The only hope for a sufficiently rapid 
economic development to meet the needs lies in as rapid an expansion 
of technology as is possible. Thus in country after country technicians 
are being trained and capital is being sought for the increase of pro- 
duction in all departments of the economy. 

One must consider not only the speed at which technology is being 
spread, but also the fact that technology is pervasive. It is a fact of 
the very greatest importance that the whole technological process has 
its own logic and dynamic. One machine demands another. One 
technological process requires another. Increased production means 
machines, transport and power. The technological process itself leads 
to a pervasive system of technology which seems to go on and on in 
its requirements, extending ultimately to nearly every facet of life. 

Were technology a small part of the scene of rapid social change 
in Asia it would not raise far-reaching spiritual problems ; since, however, 
it is in principle pervasive and in fact being introduced by immense 
governmental efforts, it raises problems for the spirit of man which 
are of vast dimensions. In part this is true because the technological 
process requires certain values, certain spiritual attitudes. One thinks, 
for instance, of that type of individualism which is composed of initiative, 
curiosity and responsibility which is required if scientific and tech- 
nological advance is to be maintained. Again, technology necessitates 
a certain form of community — a willingness to cooperate in work so 
that the inter-connected processes of the machine age will function, a 
willingness to submerge one’s self to the demands of the industrial 
network and ultimately of the whole technological system. Moreover, 
the world of machines requires a certain attitude towards work: 
dependability on the job, lest the machine and the series of machines 
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in which it is involved break down, and a willingness on the part of 
even the highly trained technician not only to be master of the theory 
of his technique but to be master of the actual work itself — a mastery 
gained only by ready willingness to roll up his sleeves and get his hands 
dirty. The extent to which these spiritual attitudes required by tech- 
nology exist in different communities in the nations of Asia ts in itself 
a matter of urgent research. It would appear that deep changes in 
spiritual life will need to be made. 

In addition to the attitudes which technology requires, there are 
others which technology fosters. Of these the principal one is materialism, 
of which many people in many countries of Asia are deeply afraid 
On the one hand they face the pressing need to use technology to increase 
the standard of living. On the other hand they have a fear of duplicating 
western materialism to the ultimate loss of spiritual values. Here again 
is evidence, if the western experience of technology and materialism 
is any indication, of a very real spiritual problem involved in the 
development of technological society. 

However the matter is to be analysed, it is clear that the increase 
of the standard of living through widespread introduction of technological 
processes will involve immense spiritual transitions. An immediate 
problem is already visible. This is the problem of two worlds. The 
one world is the new technological one and the other is the old world 
of the ancient customs and ways. Even within the mentality and spirit 
of a particular person these two worlds are visible. A technician may 
live in the one during his working hours and then proceed to his home 
and social life which are lived in terms of the other. For many, this 
is a serious spiritual problem. One sees it also in the nation as a whole 
in which there is a veneer of technological activity laid on top of the 
traditional attitudes and outlooks. The long-range problem consists in 
the ways in which these two worlds are held together or ultimately 
brought together. Can an indigenous form of technological society 
be developed in Asia? And if it can, what form will it take? Here is 
perhaps the most crucial long-range problem in the whole vast scene 
of rapid social change in these countries. This constitutes a great 
challenge to Asian peoples and a challenge which if creatively met 
would constitute one of the most magnificent contributions to world 
society which they could make 

Here also is a central problem for the churches and therefore for 


international church assistance. Can the churches preach and live their 
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gospel in such a way as to contribute to the spiritual needs of men in 
this context? Is it improbable to suppose that the struggle between 
Christianity and the non-Christian religions will in this era turn upon 
the degree to which they can creatively meet this problem? Whether 
or not this is true, it is clear that many of the needs of men will arise 
from the conflict which is being created by the spiritual requirements 
and temptations of technology on the one hand, and the ancient ways 
and customs of the Asian countries on the other. Here is a point of 
great importance in the evangelistic witness of the churches. Can 
international church assistance be so directed as to help the churches 
in this pioneering task ? 

3) A third basic factor in the rapid social change in Asian countries 
concerns the main direction of the struggle for social justice. From 
one viewpoint the efforts of the governments and of the peoples may 
be viewed as efforts toward the development of the economy. From 
another viewpoint, however, it is a great struggle to achieve social 
justice. The political struggle of these nations in recent years was waged 
in terms of freedom and of justice. The current economic struggle is 
similarly being fought in these terms. It is an affront that millions 
must live on a sub-human standard, and the challenge of this situation 
now stirs mighty motions of peoples and of governments. 

One cannot help but ask the question as to where the churches are 
in this great struggle. The thought and energy of Christians are directed 
toward building the Church. From one viewpoint this is right and 
essential. This is the fundamental task of the Christian. Yet, from 
another viewpoint, it is simply disastrous that the thought and energy 
of Christians is directed toward the building of the Church. It all depends 
on what is meant by the Church. On the whole there is much evidence 
to lead to the conclusion, some notable exceptions being taken into 
account, that the churches are on the whole cultic organisations. That 
is, they are organisations directed primarily towards meeting the 
‘religious’ needs of men. They are on the whole organisations in 
which energy and thought and activity are directed towards the cult. 
Again, this is from one viewpoint as it should be. The great privilege 
and duty of man is to worship God. Yet if the worship of God is set 
within a context of the merely cultic, the worship of God is thereby 
distorted. The great Christian concepts of both the Church and 
worship are perverted by any understanding of either term in which 
the cultic is predominant 
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A result of this situation is that the Church is on the periphery of 
the great movement toward social justice in these lands. The real thrust 
is governmental. The government plans, aided by technical assistance 
and foreign investment, hold the initiative. With some exceptions, the 
churches are on the sidelines. Many in the churches would wish that 
this were not so and there are genuinely extenuating circumstances for 
the fact. The governments in question are frequently hostile to Christi- 
anity and to the churches and will not let the churches participate in 
their social programmes. This is backed up by the resurgence of non- 
Christian religions which in turn makes it difficult for the Church to 
find its true place in the movement. Yet in spite of these extenuating 
circumstances, and in spite of many in the churches who struggle against 
them, one is driven to ask whether on the whole we are not still too 
much concerned about the fortunes of the Church and not enough 
about righteousness in the land. 

The question takes on an added significance when it is considered 
how little we think in contemporary Christian social ethics and action 
of the function and nature of the Church as Suffering Servant. As 
one turns to the New Testament one becomes aware of the prominence 
of this concept of Christ and the Church in gospels and epistles alike 
The Suffering Servant, especially in terms of the 53rd chapter of Isaiah, 
would appear to be predominant in the messianic consciousness of 
Jesus. He is regarded as the one who fulfils the Isaiah prophecy. He 
“took the form of a servant.’ In one sense, the great concepts of Christ 
as the Word made Flesh, the Son of God, and the Son of Man all find 
common and specific content in the conception of Christ as the Suffering 
Servant of the Lord. And if this be true, then all of the New Testament 
descriptions of the Church will mean that the Church must participate 
in this quality of its master. The Church must in some sense become 
also the Suffering Servant if it is to be faithful 

It is in this understanding of Christ and the Church as Suffering 
Servant that an understanding of the function of the Church, especially 
in these areas of rapid social change, is to be found. Consider for 
instance the problem of cooperation in the cause of justice. It would 
on the face of it seem clear that Christians, if they are to make any 
contribution in the struggle for social justice, must find a basis upon 
which they may cooperate with non-Christians. Is this basis not found 
precisely in the work of Christ as the Suffering Servant? The work 


of the Servant is to establish righteousness in the land. This righteousness 
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is more than social justice, but it includes social justice. No movement 
in this world will embody the Suffering Servant in any degree of fulness. 
Yet is it not true that many movements in the Church and especially 
outside the Church contain within themselves the unmistakable seed 
of the work of the Suffering Servant ? Is it not true that as the mustard 
seed is sown and grows into a great tree, so the work of the Lord of 
the whole world as Suffering Servant is implanted now into one move- 
ment and now into another, there to grow in so far as the soil will 
permit ? Can we not draw the conclusion that where the Church sees 
the work of its Lord as a Suffering Servant embodied, even though it 
be in slight degree, and even in so-called secular or non-Christian 
movements, that there the Christian should join hands with others in 
their struggle ? 

Again, it may be suggested that there is in the knowledge of Christ 
as Suffering Servant a clear indication of the direction of the work of 
the Church. Jesus came, as he said over and over again, to the lost 
and the poor. It is clear from his acts and from the acts also of the 
apostles, that his mission was never confined to the lost and the poor. 
Yet he was among them constantly. Was this not because of his nature 
as Suffering Servant? Does this not in turn require the Church always 
to go first to these same people ? Whatever else the Church may do, 
it would seem to be required that it must a/ways minister as Suffering 
Servant to those in this world who are lost and who are poor. If so 
it means that the Church can never remain content with itself as a cultic 
organisation, for in that case it knows that it has missed the main point 
of the mission of its Master. The Church must always empty itself 
in its service to, that is in its work for and with, the lost and the poor. 
This would clearly mean that the Church ts required to make a great 
eflort to engage in the struggle for social justice in the Asian countries. 

A third question may be raised. In most of the churches both in 
the east and in the west there is much discussion concerning evangelism 
This very discussion, however, makes one wonder as to whether the 
evangelistic power of the Suffering Servant is fully understood. Have 
we, for instance, understood the power of evangelism which lies in 
the service which is service unto suffering, and in the vicarious suffering 
on behalf of the needs of men which is involved in true service? May 
it not be that in this Figure, which is both silent and outspoken, there 
is the key to the penetration of the hard secularisms and the antagonistic 


non-Christian religions of our times? 
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In any event, the churches clearly cannot be content with their 
position on the periphery of the struggle for social justice. On the one 
hand they are beckoned and admonished by Jesus, the Servant of the 
Lord ; on the other hand, they are set in the midst of multitudes who 
are crying in their agony and in their need for justice. This must surely 
mean that the churches must make every effort to enter constructively 
into the fight for social justice. Here again is a factor which must 
condition the work of international church assistance. Is it not required 
that, in the relationships of help and assistance between western churches 
and the churches of Asia, money, personnel, policies and plans be 
directed towards helping the Church of Christ to stand for and contribute 


to the achievement of righteousness in the land 








THE KIRCHENTAG AND THE RENEWAL 
OF THE CHURCH 


by 


J 


REINOLD VON THADDEN-TRIEGLAFF 


The Kirchentag movement which originated in Germany is spreading 
to many countries. The Kirchentag of Frankfurt with its very consider- 
able attendance of Christians from outside Germany has exerted 
considerable influence in other countries. It was followed in the autumn 
of last year by the Rassemblement of the Alsacian Churches in Stras- 
bourg. In March the East Asian Churches’ Conference in Indonesia 
was opened by a Kirchentag at which tens of thousands of Batak 
Christians gathered together. In May south-west France had its 
Rassemblement in Royan. In August the first Scottish Kirchentag 
will be held in Aberdeen. What lies behind all this? And what does 
it mean for the churches ? 

We are living today to a large extent on the spiritual capital of 
former times and drawing from reservoirs of strength which are rapidly 
becoming exhausted. It is no wonder then that, in the midst of the 
growing anxiety about life which has seized the man of our day, an 
anxiety which this winter was suddenly heightened by developments 
in the east, once more a very elementary — if also very vague — question 
about “the Church” has come forward. This question is under dis- 
cussion in the west and in the east, and at first means nothing more 
than the longing of people to fill the vacuum, to push toward another 
way of life, to establish a point of metaphysical order in the chaos 
of the endless ramifications of the machine-age. There is the desire 
to return home to a place of permanence and also of privacy, at a 
time when all assurances of existence, all the advice of the scientists, 
and all the cleverness of the politicians fail. 

But now that this question about the eternal and abiding has again 
become acute in Protestantism, too, what ideas do people have about 


“the Church” for which they are calling? Do they mean the Church 
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of their childhood, from which they once came as refugees, and which 
was lost in 1945 with the collapse of the old order? Or do they mean 
the territorial church of Lower Saxony or the Rhineland or Baden or 
Bavaria, the church into which they were thrown in their wanderings, 
when they may have changed their confession twice over ? Or have 
they forgotten altogether the traditional form of the established church, 
which has been shaped and conditioned by all kinds of temporal and 
situational factors through four centuries? If the goal is not to be the 
Free Church, as it has developed in the American scene, then we have 
to deal with the type of Protestant theological professionals’ church 
( Theologenkirche ) — a church which has developed out of the university 
of the late Middle Ages and was from the very beginning closely linked 
by way of the parsonage with the town-dwelling, bourgeois cultural 
class. Then we have before us that structure of church life which was 
subordinate to the patronage of the princes until the First World War ; 
in Germany the confessional boundaries were fixed by the territorial 
divisions established at the end of the Middle Ages. Then we actually 
mean the EKD, which set itself up after the catastrophe ten years ago 
on the federal principle “as a union of independent territorial churches 
( Landeskirchen) bound by confessions of faith.” We might as well be 
honest about the situation 

Behind these facts, however, there is hidden another, much more 
serious, question. Of course the Evangelical Church cannot betray its 
obligation as a national Church and its responsibility for the baptised 
souls of the parish. Nevertheless, we are compelled to consider the 
question : Can we in the long run automatically maintain the inherited 
tradition of establishment ? This question arises not because we are 
in a period of history when sharpening ideological conflicts bring us 
to “the end of the Constantinian era” (the exact opposite is more likely 
to be the case in the East!) but rather because Christianity 1s driven 
into the minority, facing an atheistic state or a slow undermining of 
society by religious indifference or open hostility to the Church. If, 
when all is said and done, on Sunday morning only a couple of old 
women and a few frail greybeards sit in the pews while the active men 
are conspicuous by their absence, then the present legal practice of 
state collection of church taxes has no adequate justification as a financial 
foundation for the Church; for in this case these sums will always be 
paid more and more unwillingly and resignations from the church 


Kirchenaustritte) will correspondingly increase 
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In this setting a new development in the Evangelical Church assumes 
significance, a development which we have accepted as the “Evangelical 
Kirchentag’’ movement of the post-war years, but which appears neither 
in the constitution of the EKD nor in the basic documents of our 
Landeskirchen or their agencies or organisations. What is this phenom- 
enon’? What is the Kirchentag and what is its purpose ? 

First of all, the Kirchentag movement is not an _ accidental 
invention of some individual who wants to gain notoriety through 
sensational mass demonstrations. Neither is it a sort of trade union 
of discontented laymen, which tries to carry through their wishes and 
rights against the domineering position of the clergy. Neither does 
it want to replace the tedium of the routine church services with ex- 
traordinary attractions, as though the churches had long ago become 
obsolete and should speedily make room for “more interesting” types 
of meeting. It does not want to replace the simple preaching of the 
Gospel in the church with quasi-political, quasi-artistic, quasi-intellectual 
experiments. Nor is it a naive instrument to give practical advice, which 
provides non-theologians with satisfying positions in church adminis- 
tration or liturgical functions in parochial life. And finally the Kirchentag 
is not an imitation of the German Katholikentag, with which it ts often 
compared in public because of obvious similarities. 

The Kirchentag movement ts rather the open challenge (Frage) to 
the Church as a whole. It is a challenge which stems from a love for 
the Church, from a concern for the Church, but a challenge which 
does not stop at criticism of present inadequacies. Above all it is 
understood that our conceptions of the church have to be revised. 
lhe Church of the Reformation, calling itself Ecclesia reformata, semper 
reformanda has perhaps never before had such decisive significance for 
the Protestant churches in the world. 

Even if at the focal point of city life an oversized “Kirchentag- 
community” gathers, essentially nothing but this one challenge is raised. 
rhe dimensions of the Kirchentag have been criticised, as well as its 
anonymity and the vagueness of its religious after-effects. It has been 
pointed out that the gain for the local parishes ts slight, that its “green- 
house climate” rather arouses fantastic yearnings which cannot be 
fulfilled at local level, and that the methods employed by the Kirchentag 
contradict the proper denominational customs. 

But must we repeat what happened in 1945 — when the longing of 
the returned for a message, for fellowship and spiritual service — that is, 
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for the “Church,” was left unsatisfied and died so fast, because the 
provincial, old-fashioned rural style of church-going in the narrow 
traditional style did not meet the needs of the foreigners, the refugees 
and the expellees ? 

Are there not others who are uprooted, lonely, estranged from the 
Church or even estranged from belief, who are embarrassed at the idea 
of going to church, but who, on the other hand, willingly accept the 
invitation of the Kirchentag, an invitation which gives them the oppor- 
tunity for a first acquaintance with the world of God with no scoflers 
or busybodies tactlessly taking notice right away The experience of 
the Kirchentag up to now has confirmed this fact, and even proved 
that such revelations of the Gospel in the warming vicinity of a great 
all-German, even ecumenical, meeting can most successfully satisfy the 
spiritual state of modern man in all professions and at all levels of 
culture 

For the Kirchentag is nothing more than the Church 
(Erlebte Kirche) in the 20th century ! No dream, 1 


as experienced 
Oo romantic vision 
but reality, the very simplest sort of reality. What went on 1900 years 
ago in the pagan communities of Asia Minor or Greece we don't know 
exactly. But perhaps our free and easy get-togethers have a strange 
attraction precisely because they are more in accordance with the Church 
of the apostles than the usual style of state-church parish at the end 
of 400 years of Protestantism on European soil 

For a long time there was a tendency to find an institutional paral 
lelism between church and state, to consider church discipline as the 
twin-sister of police regulations, and to confuse the authority of 


Lord with that of the lord’s council. Suddenly on 


our 
can experience how 


tens of thousands set out without the slightest compulsion in order 


to gather around the messengers of the Gospel for five days, to listen 


to their interpretation of the Bible, and to think through the tormenting 


problems of our present generation in a friendly circle. Here is a 


sharing of the needs and afflictions, but also of the bounty of God's 


gifts, which concern the whole of Christendom including those 


churches which have to exist under completely different 


political 
conditions from ourselves. Now one can realise in actu that the Church 


of Christ includes not only small, personal troubles and joys but also 


great tasks and difficulties, and attendance at great gatherings of 


Christians. Now quite suddenly it has become clear that the disciples 


of Jesus have, since Good Friday, Easter, and Pentecost 


spre ad all 
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over the world, that the Ecumene does not signify a strategically desirable 
affiliation of a few hundred denominations, but under the symbol of the 
cross the one, holy, universal church on earth, the mysterious Body of 
Christ, the communion of saints according to the third article of our Creed. 

This community of Christians does not exist to provide an audience 
for a gifted speaker, in the interest of whose carefully prepared sermons 
one takes pains to bring together as many as possible. The Christian 
community is by no means merely the passive object of church functions. 
It is the subject, not the object. It is responsibility for the communal 
life, the indispensable helper in preparing the church service and Bible 
lessons, and the legitimate centre for many organisational, administrative, 
charitable, educational, and spiritual tasks. 

In theory no one denies this. But it remains mostly pure theory. 
In practice all vision is lacking as to what such a lay service looks 
like in the everyday affairs of the church, and as to what could be done 
in order to awaken the necessary readiness for voluntary assistance, 
and the joy that it brings, among the non-professionals in the church. 
Of course, the laity do not offer their services spontaneously, and when 
the clergy beg the members of the local churches in vain to take over 
honorary duties in church affairs, the results are often disappointing. 
But this desire for joyous, self-sacrificing participation can, with some 
effort, be kindled when the laity gain access to the spiritual centre of 
church life, i.e. to personal study of the Bible, and are convinced 
that as persons and as experts in their secular professions they are 
needed for real service ; and where from the first the voluntary duties 
are not heaped on one individual but are shared by many. 

That such a development is possible I learned conclusively in 1918 
during my short, quasi-military connection with the University of 
Dorpat, where the Baltic martyr, Professor Dr. Traugott Hahn, tried 
completely new ways of achieving a close relationship between clergy 
and community, and made completely new attempts at practical partici- 
pation of laymen in the organisation of the parish. At the end of the 
service the pastor announced the Bible text for the following Sunday 
and in the course of the week it was discussed by an open circle of 
active members of the congregation in a regular Bible study session. 
Dr. Hahn then used this occasion to discuss most carefully with them 
all the unsettled questions of the church, all the hardships during the 
war, all the dangers to the city of Dorpat. How differently the church- 
goers the next Sunday could appreciate the sermon, which they had 
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themselves helped to write and the reasoning of which they had 
enriched with their questions and testimonies! As once in the Old 
Testament the Ark of the Covenant, so here the “wandering church” 
accompanied the people of God, the Balts, on their way through the 
desert of fear and trouble, visited them at the place of their despair 
and constantly assured them of God's guidance and mercy The 
preacher, however, received strength from such discussions not only for 
his preaching but also for his journey to martyrdom. Here were actual 
preaching and attentive listeners serving one another. The Christian 
community had become a concrete and sober reality 

With a like experiment and with similar experiences on a larger 
scale the Evangelical Kirchentag tackled the problem of the mature 
community. The question of the position and function of the lay Christian 
in our century can never be solved through purely theoretical deliber 
ations, but only in connection with a good deal of practical experimen 
tation. It is the crucial task of our generation to enable the laity to 
witness to the Christian faith in economics, in their jobs, and in politics 
For this reason we have not ceased to seek out the unknown man of 
our day in his place of hiding, to invite him and to encourage him to 
participate. Two years ago the Swedish Professor Wingren said : “We 
have more than enough contacts with the modern world. The important 
thing is that something should happen at the points of contact.” The 
“Evangelical Kirchentag’’ movement gives the impression : “Something 
is happening!” It is not just the fact that 600,000 participants at a 
closing rally is a sensational occurrence 

In the free churches of America, the Netherlands, and Scotland, 
there is an astonishing awareness of the new problems, and the first 
““Rassemblement Protestant” in Strasbourg last October proved that 
Protestant France also has awakened to the urgency of the problem. But 
what we still have to realise is the revolutionary fact that it is precisely 
those on the fringe of the church to whom its warnings and entreaties 
are addressed — from whom the church has to expect the greatest 
help in its own embarrassment! For the turn of events which God 
wants to give to history and the spiritual revival which He demands 
and promises do not come from the expert and omniscient but from 
those who are “weary and heavy laden” and for whom Christ died. 
This revival comes from them for the simple reason that it was living 
human beings of flesh and blood to whom God’s Son was sent, human 


beings of their own particular time, with their own particular 
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surroundings, their own particular professions, their own particular 
temptations and therefore with their own inalienable vocation — their 
vocation as lay Christians. 

Our eight years’ work of the Kirchentag has established one thing : 
that God has often singularly blessed the participation of persons who 
were complete strangers. How often the consultations in Leipzig started 
with a sober special committee meeting about organisational questions : 
accommodation, provisions, or traffic safety, and concluded with 
devotions led by laymen. Not infrequently the service of the youthful 
ushers, the singing of girls at a railway station, the unselfishess of the 
volunteer receptionist, left a much more memorable impression on the 


visitor from abroad than many a remarkable discussion or enlightening 


lecture ! 


The church lives by the fact that there are Christians in the Church 
of Jesus Christ who are willing to make personal sacrifices of time, 
strength and money for the sake of the Gospel. To find such people, 
to pay attention to them, to draw them closer, to provide them with 
guidance, warning, and comfort for their pioneer work on the fronts 
where the realm of God and the realm of the world meet, this is the 
basic responsibility of a living church. Here more than anywhere else 
the Kirchentag could to some extent teach the church ; almost annually 
since 1949 it has shown its crowds of unknown origin for five days 
what a genuine church should be. Our French friends told us as 
early as 1950, right after Essen: ‘‘Le Kirchentag, c'est la fin de lindi- 
vidualisme protestant.” If there is any truth in that, then the contribution 
of the Kirchentag to a newer church history would rest not only in its 


‘ 


function as a sort of “unrest in the church,” as is often believed, but 
very fundamentally in its efforts to free the layman for independent 
confession of his beliefs in the choir of the “‘crowd of witnesses” of the 
New Testament, measured also by the yardstick of the needs of our 
century 

“The church has to become a missionary church if it does not want 
to cease being a church altogether.” This has been repeatedly asserted 
in past years in the official announcements at ecumenical conferences. 
But we are all still mere children when it comes to pursuing this to its 
logical consequences. There is as yet little evidence that such an inter- 
pretation of the Protestant apostolate in the church means a complete 
change of emphasis in the balance of church responsibilities. However, 


the spiritual resources now available are not nearly adequate to such 
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a shift of emphasis. Pastors alone cannot do everything. Our church 
has often in its history received considerable impetus from non-theologians 
who were spiritually blessed. Of course, today there is need to realise 
the missionary responsibility of the church, which includes the Christian 
laity. But there is also the need for a “root and branch Reformation” 
in the teaching of our theological professors and in the training of our 
theological students. The future ministers and ordinands should be 
much better equipped than in the last decades for direct service to the 
Christian community, for association with members of their parish, 
and with adequate knowledge of the economic and social milieu in 
which they take their place 

Mission as we understand it means care for the person who acci- 
dentally crosses one’s path, conversation at the family table, while 
ploughing a field, in the office of a large bank, in the dormitory late 
at night, or in the restaurants in our huge cities. If we cannot listen 
any more and are no longer willing to imagine ourselves in the wretched 
situation of the other fellow, then our evangelizing monologue will 
have no effect. The Christian, also, faces the same welter of despair 
and temptation, the same labyrinth of intellectual doubts and entangle 
ments, which everyone has to face. What he can transmit is the Joyous 
News which alone distinguishes him from the non-Christian : the news 
of God’s boundless mercy, manifest in Jesus, who broke the power of 
death through his suffering and death and opened the way to eternal 
life. This good news ts confirmed over and over again in Christian 
experience 

Therefore the witness of the laity in a missionary church consists 
much less in talking to great gatherings than in the testimony of daily 
life. What we do or don’t do, what we think or don’t think about 
purely secular questions, whether we have the strength to make a 
decision or fail in our responsibility, that is what will determine the 
non-Christian’s opinion of Christendom 

One more thing must be emphasised : in all the missionary efforts 
of the church the principal aim is not only to win souls, but to testify 
that Christ is Lord over the world. This theological statement arouses 
the most passionate differences of opinion in the Protestant churches 
and these are often reflected in polit ; Th questions ral ed here are 
very complicated. But this much should be undisputed: Christianity 
Is not exempt from responsibility for the world because the Christian 


community adheres to the Lord Jesu It must share the responsibility 
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for the underprivileged, the oppressed and for prisoners. This is not 
just for the sake of the individual members of these groups, but for 
the sake of the enormous human suffering, despair, and hopelessness 
of whole social classes and whole peoples whose fate casts them on the 
darker side of life. 

However, this responsibility must be shared in full realisation of 
the actual facts in social and political life. For this reason not just 
questions of spiritual welfare are discussed at the Evangelical Kirchentag, 
but also the burning East-West problem, the possibility of real peace, 
the racial question, the pressing need for social reform, and the recovery 
and development of a democratic civic consciousness. We in the Chris- 
tian Church are also responsible for “international affairs,” not only 
for the advancement of ecumenical thought within the boundaries of 
the Church, but also for international co-operation in general. The 
Church will seldom make a direct appearance in these matters, it must 
never seek to be in a controlling position in such things ; but the Church 
cannot limit its responsibility to religious affairs. 

The individual Christian, however, cannot grasp all the view-points 
which have to be considered here, nor follow all the roads that have 
to be taken. Only the “Corpus Christianum” can do this. The collective 
strength of the Christian community must be called upon, because 
many questions concerning the ethic and moral behaviour of people 
in our technical age cannot be solved simply, but are deeply imbedded 
in the structure of our social structure. 

The Christian community must not only want to go to heaven ; 
it must desire the world to be brought under the rule of Christ. We 
cannot Christianise by dictating laws and customs from above ; but we 
can and should be the salt of the earth and the light on the hill ; and 
this requires not only professionals (in the narrower sense) but all who 
are in God’s service. To make this service of God single-hearted and 
beloved by the individual Christian in the circumstances of our extra- 
ordinary times is the aim of the laymen’s movement of the Evangelical 
Kirchentag. 





COUNT ZINZENDORF : 
AN 18th CENTURY ECUMENIST 
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The renewed church of the Unitas Fratrum, known also as the Mora- 
vian Church, celebrates this year its 500th anniversary. It is one of the 
oldest churches in Protestant Christendom, having been founded in 
the 15th century by one branch of the followers of John Hus. It was 
unwittingly renewed in the 18th century by the great Pietist and religious 
genius, Count Nicolaus Ludwig von Zinzendorf. This towering figure 
in German evangelical history is less well known as the ardent ecumenist 
that he was. His concern for Christian union was unmatched by any 
other man of his era. Few religious leaders in all our twenty Christian 
centuries have been so fervently dedicated to ecumenicity, so consis 


‘ 


tently intent upon maintaining the 


peace.” 


At an extraordinarily early age this German count showed an interest 


“unity of the Spirit in the bond of 


in church union. Born a Lutheran in 1700 and reared in a pictistic 
environment, he had a vision of the Church which is only now, two 
centuries later, beginning to be more generally voiced and accepted 

His religious nurture in childhood would perhaps today be considered 
unwholesome but it was not uncommon in his time ; it was part and 
parcel of the deep emotional stream within 17th and 18th century German 
Lutheranism. Reared in a remote country seat by a devout, cultured and 
intelligent grandmother and a devoutly pietistic aunt, he was left much 
to himself, to a library of devotional literature, as well as to a tutor, 
who, as custom would have it, was a theological student and who, as 
fate would have it, also had strong pietistic leanings. The child attended 
the daily morning and evening prayers with fidelity and fervour and 
guided by stories he heard from his tutor, his imagination was fired 
with the conviction that Jesus was always present as an invisible but 
none the less real friend who loved him and cared for him personally 
beyond all human capacity to care and love. At the age of three he was 
already being told that Christ suffered, shed His divine blood and died 
for him, Ludwig Zinzendorf. This personal emphasis, this warmly 
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sentimental attachment to the Saviour was what showed itself later 
as having been the one decisive influence of his childhood. It was a 


Lutheran emphasis but the depth and intense emotional quality was 
pietistic. 


He was a precocious child and there are evidences to show thay 
his teachers at the Academy at Halle which he began attending at the 
age of ten, found him unbearably so. “Der naseweise Grdfling’’ was one 
of the untranslatable epithets applied to him by his instructors but 
during the same period his diaries reveal an unusually keen and alert 
mind and a steady progress in his religious development. At the table 
of the headmaster, the famous Pietist, Hermann Francke, the young 
count met some of the pioneer Protestant missionaries, was fired by 
their zeal, fascinated by their tales and subsequently to the horror 
of his family announced that he wished to enter the ministry. In Protes- 
tant circles this was unheard-of for a person of his rank and to suppress 
this preposterous desire he was not permitted to attend the University 
of Halle where he wished to study theology but was sent instead to 
study law at Wittenberg, at that time a citadel of Lutheran orthodoxy 
and staffed with inveterate enemies of Pietism. One result of this exposure 
to orthodoxy was an attempt on the part of the 18-year-old count to 
reconcile the opposing camps within Lutheranism. Again his family 
intervened and he was forbidden to carry out his plan of bringing repre- 
sentatives of the two schools together. 

One of his literary efforts at the age of 16 was an essay “On the 
Contentiousness of Learned Men” which he called “the mightiest weapon 
in the hand of Satan against the Word of God.” He obviously had 
theologians in mind. At the age of 21 he wrote out a statement pro- 
posing a plan of union between the warring factions within Lutheran- 
ism. It was his conviction that these divisions must be contrary to 
the will of God. In his younger years he was inclined to be impatient 
with theological disagreements which he regarded as the result of sin, 
that is, of man’s pride in his reason, of his stubborn adherence to pre- 
conceived notions, and of unwillingness to admit that there are mysteries 
that not even theology can fathom. He often quoted from I. Cor. 13, 
that we can now see only as through a glass darkly, adding that it is 
presumptuous to believe that we can understand all of God’s truth and 
that some things in Holy Writ had best be left unexplained by saying : 
quantum est, quod nescimus. Years later he frequently elaborated on 
this theme, preaching that there are three kinds of truths and knowledge 
in the Bible: the fundamental truths, most important of which being 
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the meritorious sufferings of Christ; secondly a variety of cognitions 
of a theological nature which, however, should not be dogmatised 
because they are human formulations and not too clear; and thirdly 
mysteries such as the Trinity, predestination and the exact nature of 
what transpires at the celebration of Holy Communion These last 
had best be recognised and accepted as unfathomable, inscrutable 
truth known only to God 

As time went on Zinzendorf became more aware of the inevitability 


and value of denominational differences, realised that effective Christian 


community does not necessarily entail a uniformity of organisation, 
that these denominational differences may even have an historic meaning 
within the purpose of God. But all his life he was convinced, as had 


been his famous predecessor in the Unitas Fratrum, Bishop Amos 
Comenius, that “religious theory should be short, its practice life-long, 
its results eternal.” 

This constant preoccupation with religion was so distressing to 
Zinzendorf’s family who hoped for the usual court career for him that 


they sent him at the age of 19 on the conventional grand tour in the 


hope that this would give him other interests. But wherever he found 
himself on this journey he seemed to gravitate toward peopl th 
religious interests, drawing them out in lively discussion, learning 
to listen to other points of view, growing in understanding of th 


Reformed and Calvinist persuasions, enlarging his tolerance 
that unity is already a fact among those who live in obedience to the 
Saviour, whatever their confessional allegianc« 

During his visit in Paris in 1719 the Jansenist controver with 
the Roman church was reaching a climax and naturally enlisted the 
immediate sympathy and interest of the young count who called th 
Jansenists “‘the Pietists of French Catholicism It is here that his 
theological horizon was further widened by encounters with Roman 


Catholics of stature who commanded his re spect, particularly with the 


Cardinal Louis de Noailles, a deeply devout prince of the Church and 
a man of “gentle and peace-loving disposition Although Noaill 

was a half-century older than Zinzendorf, he felt drawn to this amazing 
young Protestant aristocrat and a friendship ensued between the two 
which lasted until the death of the Cardinal in 1728. It was no surface 
acquaintanceship but a friendship growing out of mutual teem and 
affection, strengthened by earnestly grappling with o1 inother first 
in personal conversation and later by correspondence over the deepest 


religious convictions. The elderly Catholic Cardinal would not have 
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showered his attention on this young Protestant had he not considered 
Zinzendorf religiously gifted and highly intelligent. 

This meeting of minds, not only with Noailles but also with numerous 
other Catholics in Paris was an ecumenical encounter and as such inev- 
itably centred around their conception of the Church. The corre- 
spondence that Zinzendorf carried on with the Cardinal for about a 
decade is in large measure a discussion of the nature of the Church. 
Zinzendorf sees the children of God scattered over the face of the 
earth, in all denominations and outside of them. Should one therefore 
attempt to unite them all in one superconfessional congregation ? No, 
he answers, they all have one sovereign Lord, they are all members of 
the mystical Body of Christ. This invisible Church, the mystical Body, 
is no empty figure of speech but an experiential fact. The Communion 
of Saints has unmistakable marks of reality. In his letters it is very clear 
that Zinzendorf wishes to see the various Christian confessions neither 
idolised nor minimised : both tendencies are dangerous. He considers 
it a sectarian belief that membership in any one church automatically 
leads to salvation. Not those who say: Lord, Lord, are saved, but 
those who do the will of God and fear Him. Every Christian church, 
although known to be fallible and under judgment is to be respected 
for that fragment of God’s truth which it represents, and which makes 
it part of the Una Sancta. Zinzendorf clearly recognises the shortcomings 
of Protestantism but nevertheless defends it. The Cardinal on the other 
hand acknowledges corruption within Catholicism, yet regards Rome 
as the head of the one and only true church. 

This conviction of Zinzendorf that the unity of the spirit can and 
must be kept, that the unity of the Children of God is a FACT in spite 
of the diversity of creeds and the multiplicity of churches, led him later 
to the formulation of his Tropus idea, based upon his belief that each 
and every church “has its own distinctive contribution to make to the 
Church Universal and that it is the duty of each church to share its own 
special gift with all the other churches.” His Tropus framework was 
to be a device for gathering the scattered, was to create fellowship and 
unity of spirit “without blurring the individuality of the various chur- 
ches.”’ However, his consistently ecumenical attitude is not to be equated 
with a theological liberalism or neutrality but with a genuine biblically- 
founded tolerance growing out of deep conviction. It does not imply 
that Zinzendorf was not critical of theological formulations. All creeds 
are human formulations, and words and human thoughts have their 
shortcomings and cannot mean the same to everyone. 
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Zinzendorf was more sympathetic towards Roman Catholicism than 
were his pietist predecessors, Spener and Francke. In all likelihood 
he was more capable of appreciating the emotional colouring in the 
symbolism of the Roman Church. He would be heartened, could he 
observe today the protestantising tendencies in the Roman Church, as 
well as the increasing catholicity within Protestantism, the new emphasis 
that we all share in the catholic character of the Body of Christ 

Zinzendorf early recognised the ecumenicity inherent in devotional 
literature and in hymnology. In his letters to the Cardinal he had men- 
tioned the J/mitation of Christ, Tauler’s Sermons, Quesnel’s Reflections 
and Pascal’s Thoughts as Catholic works that were read by Protestants 
with effective spiritual profit. In order to acquaint Catholics with a 
great Protestant devotional book, he had a French translation of Arndt’s 
Four Books of True Christianity made (1725) and after persuading the 
reluctant French Cardinal to accept a dedication, had it published. In 
this book Zinzendorf thought he recognised the common core of all 
confessions. To assist still farther in Protestant-Catholic ecumenicity 
Zinzendorf edited and published anonymously in 1727 a book of Catholic 
and Protestant hymns. He may originally have planned, as we gather 
from a letter to Noailles (March 16,1727), to make this an all-Catholic 
hymnbook with a dedication to the Pope, but when it appeared in print 
it contained 80 poems by Johannes Scheffler, otherwise known as Angelus 
Silesius, a Lutheran-born convert to the Roman church. In the second 
half of the hymn-book there were 146 additional poems and hymns, 
some appearing in print for the first time, others being already familiar 
Protestant hymns, with a number written by Francke and Zinzendort 
himself. The approbation this book received among Catholics encour- 
aged Zinzendorf to plan an ecumenical prayer-book which, however, 
did not materialise 

Che year of Cardinal Noailles’ death, 1727, found Zinzendorf already 
deeply involved in his greatest ecumenical undertaking, one which was 
to claim his mind, heart, activities, and resources for the remainder of 
his life. 1727 was the year that Zinzendorf unwittingly resuscitated the 
Unitas Fratrum, the church of the Moravian Brethren. This church had 
been driven underground and virtually annihilated during the Thirty 
Years’ War and Amos Comenius, at that time its last bishop, believing 
his church could not longer retain its identity had, in his last will and 


testament, commended it to the spiritual charge of the Anglican church 


Zinzendorf’s deepest conviction, gained early in life, was that the 


Church must be demonstrated and lived in community, that not doctrinal 
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agreement but the Christian way of life must become the basis of Christian 
union. “I acknowledge no Christianity without fellowship” was one of his 
favourite sayings, as was also: “The invisible Church can become visible 
in the eyes of the world through the fellowship of its members.” In 
the community of Herrnhut Zinzendorf actualised this deep conviction. 

The Herrnhut settlement had begun most inconspicuously in 1722 
when a small group of religious refugees, followed in 1724 by a remnant 
of the Bohemian Brethren, had sought refuge on Zinzendorf’s newly 
acquired estate of Berthelsdorf adjacent to his grandmother’s home. 
A mere handful of simple craftsmen had felled a few trees and built 
a house at the foot of the Hutberg. The later term “‘Herrnhut” means 
“under the Lord’s care.” More refugees soon followed, a medley of 
Pictists, Separatists, Schwenkfelders and others. We may assume that 
they were all people for whom religion was a primary concern, and who 
having been persecuted for their beliefs, held to them pertinaciously 
and persistently. As might be foreseen, there was soon disagreement 
among them of a more or less vehement nature, and it took all of Zin- 
zendort’s patience and tact to bring harmony among them and to demon- 
Strate that confessional polemics are not insurmountable. In 1727 the 
members of the settlement, which had in the interim expanded to 32 
houses with 300 “brethren and sisters,” accepted the “Statutes of a 
Congregation” as drawn up by the Count. It was a social experiment, 
organising them into “a disciplinary system at once economic, social 
and religious ” This act of acceptance was sealed with a solemn cele- 
bration of Holy Communion which proved to be so significant a bond 
of union that the date, August 13, 1727 has ever since been celebrated 
among Moravians as the birthday of the renewed church. From then on, 
the story of Zinzendorf’s life becomes the epic of Herrnhut. 

The subsequent phenomenal growth of the Herrnhuter Fellowship 
within Zinzendorf’s lifetime is a tribute to his tireless energy and uncom- 
mon organising ability. Primarily a lay movement, it released such 
enormous spiritual power that before Zinzendorf’s death in 1760 it 
was sending its missionaries to the ends of the earth. From the very 
beginning the Herrnhuters were a self-effacing group, working quietly 
and unobstrusively, seeking neither publicity nor recognition. They were 
what Reinhold Niebuhr would call “foolish children of light,” in Toyn- 
bee’s language they were one of those “creative minorities” that make 
history, though not in a spectacular or visible way. 

They were early in the mission field, choosing the most difficult 


and dangerous areas where no other missionaries cared to go and they 
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neve! attempted to proselytise but simply to evangelise Their aim 
was always to make Christians, never Moravians, of the heathen. The 
main substance of their Gospel message was Christ’s sacrificial death, 


his holy life, his abiding Presence 


In Europe their religious activity was known as the Diaspora, 
attempting to administer to the “scattered children of God” without 
drawing anyone out of a church affiliation which he might already 
have It was Zinzendort’s firm intention that the Diaspora remain 
within the established churches. By 1735 the estimated number of 
Diaspora members was about a thousand, by 1745 * were a total of 
159 “societies,” many of whose members were of the Lutheran and 
Reformed churches In 1746 it was reported that the Brethren “stood in 
connection” with 540 communities on the Continent and in England 
The Moravian Brotherhood is still today somewhat of an “ecumenical 
microcosm” for while it has become a denomination, particularly in the 
United States, it also continues as a society, and primarily on the Con 
tinent it still regards the cultivation of universal fellows as its chief 
task. The full extentof its intra-church influence will never be statistically 
established but there are few countries in the western world, or elsewhere 
on the map, where their influence has not been directly indirectly 
beneficial to the life of the Church. Herrnhut has been called “one 


of the most outstanding contributions of Germany to Christendom 


Ihe secret of the Herrnhuter success as ; ‘vangelical movement 
doubtless lay in the quality of their fellowship. From an insigi antly 
small group they rapidly expanded into a disciplined, dedicated company 
of radiant, liberated, confident crusaders for vital religu 
bled an intimate, closely-welded type of “third or 
they also possessed what not every third order 


that intangible quality of close communion with with one 


another that makes the religious fellowship the rich ne ost beautiful 
one that can possibly exist among human being had tapped 
a very vital source of spiritual energy 1s evid om their fruits, from 
their phenomenal success in bringing discipline, inspiration and a trans 
formed life to an incalculably large number of ir fellow-men. They 
experienced for themselves and were able to communicate to others 
the validity of the Christian claim : the unique and priceless joy of the 
dedicated life, the assurance felt only in the innermost depth of one’s 
being, that in Christ’s service is perfect freedom. To a certain degree 
this phenomenon was due to Zinzendorf’s personality, to his incompa- 


rable persuasive power as a preacher, to the singular liturgical gift he 
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possessed of transmitting to others, simply and directly, his immovable 
confidence in God’s grace and Christ’s Presence. For this he has been 
called the greatest German Evangelical since Luther. 

Both journeys that Zinzendorf took to the new world were primarily 
missionary enterprises but his second voyage, to Pennsylvania late in 
1741, also had an ecumenical purpose. Thousands of Germans were by 
that time living in Penn’s dominion and German was, one might almost 
say, the native tongue there. As early as 1736 we find Zinzendorf corre- 
sponding with some of the religious leaders of various sects in Pennsylvania 
and apparently he was entertaining the idea of establishing in the colony 
an Indian Civitas Dei on the order of the Jesuit Indian State in Paraguay. 
Dominant, however, was the desire to introduce Christian order into 
the rather chaotic situation of quarrelling denominations and sects. 
If possible, the new country was to be saved from turning into another 
“ecclesiastical zoo.”’ An attempt was made in 1736 to bring the religious 
group leaders in Pennsylvania together and a loose union called the 
“Associated Brethren of the Skippach” met every four weeks for devotion 
and prayer. This was already a miniature movement toward Protestant 
union. But Zinzendorf harboured the definite, conscious purpose of 
bringing all Pennsylvanian Christians into a “Church of God in the 
Spirit.””. The seven so-called “Pennsylvania Synods” that met under his 


leadership in the early months of 1742 constitute what is probably 
the first organised ecumenical undertaking on American soil. The 
minutes of these Synods were recorded by a Johann Jacob Miiller and 
published by Benjamin Franklin. 


Over 100 people attended the first Synod in Germantown; Lutherans, 
Reformed, Quakers, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Mennonites, Dun- 
kers, Sabbatarians and others. It was not surprising that among the 
questions discussed at this meeting was: “What is the Church?” The 
answer was: all those who belong to Christ and remain true to him. 
Beyond that there might be diversity. In fact, that was an indication of the 
richness of the Church. The second synod, two weeks later, drew up 
what has been called “the first American Creed, formally composed and 
formally subscribed to by the qualified delegates of at least 10 colonial 
churches.” It was unmistakably Zinzendorfian in its phraseology. At 
this Synod additional questions were discussed that sought a deeper 
basis for union, among them evangelism and education. A general 
interchange of preachers and devotional literature was recommended 
to improve the relationship among the various groups and churches, 
as well as a common celebration of the Lord’s Supper. It was at this 
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meeting that Zinzendorf for the first time enlarged on his Tropus idea 
The Tropi were various formulations of Christian dogma, “means of 
education through which God has preserved the life of the Spirit. As 
such they can be regarded as evidences of the divine patience and must 
continue in existence until the time of the return of the children of 
God to unity.” At the third Synod the baptism of three Delaware 
Indians took place but unfortunately the meeting ended on a sharp 
note of dissension. 


[here is no point in going into the separate synods in detail. The 
ecumenical spirit was dampened after the third meeting, although the 
Count continued to preside over four more and after his departure 
for Europe they continued, but as distinct Moravian Synods. It would 
not be correct to say that they had no effect on the religious life in Penn- 
sylvania. An intensification of denominational differences, which is 
said to have been the result, still points to a revived interest in the chur 
ches, discouraging as such a result was to the Count. The strong separa- 
list spirit among the settlers, as evidenced especially in the person of 
Johann Adam Gruber, Zinzendorf’s personality, his non-traditional 
view of the Church, and the timing of the synods were apparently all 
factors that led to the “failure” of this first ecumenical attempt in America 
But who can say that any ecumenical effort leads to naught? The seed 
was sown, religious thinking was quickened, “sleeping” members of 
the churches may have been “awakened.” There is no question but 
that Zinzendorf’s idea of the “Church of God in the Spirit” was not 
comprehended by many and was misinterpreted by still others. He 
was suspected of secretly wishing to make Moravians of the members 
of the Synods. He was too advanced in his ecumenical thinking. He 
“dared to attempt what the boldest ecumenical minds of the 19th century 
only ventured to pen.” His concept of the invisible unity within all 
Christian communions is only slowly being recognised in the present 
century. It was an admirable attempt, and if a failure, then a noble one 

During his stay in Pennsylvania Zinzendorf christened the city of 
Bethlehem on Christmas Eve 1741, he visited outlying Indian commun- 
ities On more than one extensive, arduous and dangerous trek into the 
hinterland and after his departure in 1743 the Moravian missions and 
schools and especially the “economy” at Bethlehem flourished and 
proceeded to make an ethical and cultural contribution to early American 
civilisation. 


Few religious thinkers through the ages have been more acutely 


aware than Zinzendorf was, of the fact that “the gospel preached is so 
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much greater than the Church which preaches it,” and that “no single 


church has ever comprehended the ‘wholeness’ of the Christian faith 
without any falsity of emphasis or insight.” In spite of his personal eccen- 
tricities, his pious extravagances, he was one of those rare churched 
Pictists who found his starting point objectively in the Cross instead 
of in a personal religious experience. What further sets him apart from 
other Pietists was his belief that ecumenical activity is a necessity, a 
consequence of Christian faith: also that individual spiritual rebirth 
has a social function to perform. If Christians, though they be of diverse 
views, could not work together, to achieve Christian aims, then there 
was something wrong with their Christianity. The main essentials of 
Christianity could be written out on a small sheet of paper (auf eine 
Ok tavseite) but to live out these essentials is the life task of every Christian. 
Effective religion is the criterion. Christianity is also the criterion for 
social and political action, in increased concern for social welfare and 
philanthropy. For Zinzendorf the community that exists in Christ 
and in the interpersonal relations of men is more real and powerful than 
any visible society can possibly be. The community of Christ continues 
to exist in the common life of those personally attached to Him 

Zinzendorf was convinced that the Church beyond the churches 
exists, that the unity of the Church is a given unity, that we know it 
only in part but that we can accept it “by a faith that does not see, yet 
is loyal to the unseen.” Although he was one-sided in his Christology, 
he was basically correct in his emphasis on our unity in Christ, a unity 
of faith and love and service. He never ceased to proclaim that the 
area of common mission and common faith ts much greater than Chris 
tians realise 

Were Zinzendorf alive today he would undoubtedly voice a resound- 
ing “amen” to the message from the Second Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches that met in Evanston in August 1954. He would 
have approved heartily of the main theme and the statement which 
reads in part: that “the church which God uses to communicate the 
gospel is a fellowship, a Koinonia, drawn and held together by the love of 
Christ and by the need and desire of its members to share this expe- 
rience with each other, to draw those outside into the koinonia.” 

Were Zinzendorf alive today he would have been at Evanston, 
taking a leading part in the proceedings. Instead, the church he revived, 


an ecumenically-minded church, celebrates its quincentennial. 
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With regard to the American churches, the Advisory Committee of the 
United States Conference of Member Churches has been reconstituted so 
that it consists basically of the Executive Board of the Central Department 
of Church World Service of the National Council of the Churches of Christ in 
the U.S.A., together with appointed representatives of the Division of Foreign 
Missions of the NCCC, U.S.A. Dr. Norris Wilson has been appointed Secretary 
of the Advisory Committee. This means that in the United States there are 
now agreed procedures for handling the total programme of the Division 
We are only just at the beginning in working out these new arrangements 

and we shall know a great deal more about their effectiveness by this time 
next year, but so far there is good promise of their smooth and effective 
working 

Closely related to these arrangements has been the establishing of procedures 
for consultation and cooperation with the missionary agencies. There is 
now an agreed field of service in which the Division may act on behalf of 
both the World Council of Churches and the International Missionary Coun- 


cil — and our Administrative Committee has been strengthened by the addition 


not only of representatives of the mission boards and societies but by two 
representatives of the Asian churches. I will not go into detail about these 
new arrangements; they are in the minutes of the Administrative Committee 
and of the Central Committee held at Galyateté, Hungary, last July. It 
might be valuable, however, to refresh our minds about the agreed area of 
the Division’s service in lands outside Europe. The Division has been author- 


ised to deal with 


(a) Needs arising from situations which are strictly of an emergency 
character created by natural disasters, economic crises, political and 


social upheavals, etc. 
rhe needs of refugees and homeless people. 


The needs of churches not in regular relations with any missionary 


society and therefore not normally receiving help from this source 


Urgent inter-church and ecumenical projects, whether designed for 
the strengthening of the churches’ witness or the service of the commun- 
ity, in so far as these cannot be supported adequately either from the 


local sources or through mission boards. 


Projects in the field of social service or relief clearly demanded by 
the local situation but beyond the resources of the churches or the 
missionary societies cooperating with them. 


Experiments aimed at ensuring the self-support of the church or 
Christian community, where these have been adequately examined 


and duly commended. 
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While all this represents a great deal of committee work seemingly remote 
from the immediate daily task of the Division, that of being a means whereby 
the churches may minister to human need, it is important to have these 
arrangements as a basis for cooperation he understanding collaboration 
reached with the missionary agencies is of particular significance in the light 


of the discussions concerning the integration of the World Council of Churches 


and the International Missionary Council, and of the developments resulting 


from the Prapat Conference in East Asia. In the service of the agreed purposes 
of inter-church aid and within the new organisational arrangements to carry 
out those purposes, we have a field for joint endeavour in which amicable 
and successful cooperation will give content to the discussion of integration, 
and provide a background for the new adventure which the churches of 
East Asia have undertaken together. Already these new arrangements begin 
to show results, not only in the increased participation of missionary repre 
sentatives in the work of the Division, but in the fact that through the 
International Missionary Council the help of the Division has been sought 
in such situations as the plight of the Christian schools in Israel and the emer 
gencies caused by natural disasters in Jamaica and Basutoland. In furtherance 
of this cooperation and to give the Division the benefit of the practical help 
and guidance of someone experienced in the missionary task, the Division 
of Foreign Missions has offered to provide a member of staff for work in the 
Division alongside Dr. van Beyma in the service of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. This is a most generous offer which in the course of the next months 
we hope gladly to accept and for the realisation of which conversations are 
at present taking place 

The great events which have been dominant in the thinking and work 
of the Division during the past year were those of the end of October and 
November of last year, the events in Hungary and in the Middle East. The 
fact that these tragic events coincided, and acted and reacted on each other 
was an added complication in our endeavour to respond to both situation 

By cables and news releases from the field we endeavoured to keep churches 
informed of the developments in Hungary and to give content to the appeal 
made on behalf of the Hungarian refugees and the Hungarian churches. The 


appeal in its final form was for $600,000 to be spent in the following way 
$350,000 for service to Hungarian refugees and refugees from other 
central and eastern European countri 


$225,000 for the rehabilitation of Hungarian churches and churches tn 


other central and eastern European countri 


$25,000 for special supplies for Hungary 


In actual fact more than $700,000 has already been given to the Division 


for its programme. This figure takes no account of the considerable sums 
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which the churches have been given or retained for their own national coop- 


erative agencies, or for their own specific action on a direct church to church 
basis. The sum raised and passed to the Division is being treated as a capital 
sum and is being spent. Documents have been issued indicating the way 
this money is being spent and offering supplementary project programmes, 
carefully examined, which are being commended to the churches for support 
Although the actual programme of the Division’s service may run over 
into 1958, no money 1s being specifically retained for a 1958 programme 
The needs, either of the refugees or of the churches in the countries concerned, 
which remain unmet after the expenditure of the money will have to be met 
in the normal activity of the Service to Refugees, or in the normal presentation 
of the Division’s Project Programme 
It is not easy to make an appraisal of the task which the Division has 
ought to carry out. There have been mistakes in the series of emergency 
decisions and actions which had to be taken; there were bound to be. In 
any case in church work, and in this kind of work especially, there is no such 
thing as a 100 °% success story. We realise that certain weaknesses within 
the structure of the Division itself were exposed and there was a certain lack 
of coordination. Some churches grew impatient with us and embarked on 
unilateral actions. Certain weaknesses were exposed in the ecumenical organ- 
isation of the churches in the countries concerned 
[he overwhelming response of various agencies, some of long standing 
and some of mushroom growth, further complicated the situation. All sorts 
of people with the very best intentions and with considerable sums of money 
to spend, appeared on the scene and many of them went away disappointed 
because they found no ready outlet to their goodwill. They went away con- 
demning the confusion which often their own appearance on the scene had 
he Ipe d to creat 
For our part we are secking to learn the lessons of our failures although 
we do not expect to be faultless in any such similar situation which may 
arise in the future 
Having genuinely and sincerely acknowledged our imperiections, there 
are certain facts which may be simply and gratefully recorded 
!. The churches were there and they were among the first there. From the 
frontiers to the camps and the lands of resettlement the churches 
were there, and they were there because together through the years 
they have been engaged in a continuing ministry to refugees 
The churches tl rough the World ¢ ouncil have helped to move some 
28,000 of these refugees, of whom about 9,000 found sponsors through 
the World Council. Concern continues for their welfare in those 
lands of second asylum and keeps patiently on with the task of seeking 


to reunite broken families 
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in these lands the call to the churches will be to exercise not only a ministry 
of consolation, but a ministry of reconciliation 

If these events have of necessity been our main preoccupation in recent 
months, the Division has sought to be faithful in the tasks entrusted to it, 
not only in carrying out the Service Programme and in seeking to stimulate 
interest in and support for the various projects on the lists, but in calling the 
churches to respond to the emergencies created by natural disaster, in India 
and Pakistan, in Greece and rurkey 

Emergencies of flood, famine, earthquake in these areas seem to be annual 
occurrences I hope no familiarity with the appeal will ever make us insensi- 
live to the fact that every time men, women and children suffer, are bereaved, 
injured, or rendered homeless, it is our privilege to go to their aid 

Although this statement is called a Director’s Report, its traditional form 
has become much more than a rehearsing of the events and activities of the 
past year: it is rather a survey of the tasks which the Division faces and an 
attempt to indicate the ways by which those tasks may be attempted. If I 
turn at this point to such a survey it is not because the record of the year 
is unimportant, nor yet because the immediate work in hand is to be overlooked 
The programme of this Consultation provides for presentations of the work 
being done, and for a careful scrutiny of the immediate tasks to which the 
churches are being summoned through the Division. The survey is needed 
because we can only do the task immediately to hand if now and again 
we lift our eyes to the more distant horizons, and because only thus can we 
prepare ourselves and our constituencies to attempt new tasks. 


From time to time during the past year the Administrative Committee 


and the staff have had their minds fixed on the great problem of hunger. 
There is nothing new and surprising about that. It can be rightly said that 
of this great need the churches are aware : the Contributed Goods Programme, 
the Surplus Commodities Programme of the United States of America, CROP 


and Heifer Projects and other agencies related in various ways to the churches 
signify this concern. Yet there is no room for complacency and it is right 
that we should challenge churches and nations with this grave human problem. 
How enormous and appalling it is. Those who have travelled in the East, 
for example, are aware of it. But it is not only a problem of Asia, it is a 
problem of under-developed countries in Europe, in Africa, in the Middle 
East and in Latin America 
In his book Christianity and Economic Problems Dennis Munby quotes 

the following statistics 

In 1949 the world’s population was 2400 million 

In North America the population was 213 million less than 10° 


Oo 


of the total world population. But North America had 44 °, of the world’s 


) 


income 
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Asia’s population in 1949 was 1300 million 53 of the total world 


population, but it had only 10,5 °%, of the world’s income 

The citizen of the United States has an average of $1453 to 
year. The citizen of India an average of $57; the citizen 
average of $27 


Now in such figures there is no more than a statement of fact. There 


( 


is no criticism intended or implied, indeed if there has to be such a prepon 


derance of wealth in the hands of one people we may be thankful that it ts 
in the hands of such people The only moral to be wi ( ne which 


Munby himself draws when he say “When moralists tel oor not to 


be envious, we must expect them to demand in ply eful scrutiny of 
the moralists’ bank balance.” The facts, however, ar 1S 


iImMor 
these hungry millions, wakening to their right ling itionhood, 
claiming as rapidly as they can the achievements 
that the destiny of what we call western civilisation 
inequality is a challenge to the Christian cons 
for the churches 

What can the churches do? Well, in the World ¢ 
thought is being given to that question, as the work of nmental 
organisations like the Food and Agriculture Organisation ( chnical 
assistance programmes, is considered in the whol tud' ireas of rapid 
social change, and in the activities of the Churches ommission on Inter 


national Affairs. The achievements of these organisatior f technical assist 


ance, their significance for the witness of the churches, { responsibilities 


of Christian people for them and in them are in the foref t of our thinking 
All this points to the responsibility of the churches in keeping this great need 
before the minds of men, and to jon hands with men of goodwill everywher 

in attempting to meet that need. Incidentally, such brief contacts as | have 
had in my journeys with those who are responsible for these tech: | assistance 
programmes leave me in no doubt of their sense of vocation and dedication 
and their readiness to receive what counsel and aid the churcl in give them 


:} 


as they tackle their formidable tasks. I believe my colleagues in o r divisions 


and departments who have had closer and more continuing contacts with 
them would confirm that judgment 

But what can the churches do through this Div 
not at our command either the resources or 
activity of these governmental and intergov 
certain things we can do. There are of course th rm This 
has an important place. From time to time el ogrammes evoke 


criticism, that 1s inevitable. No one should 


them than 
we who are involved in them, for in some way h prog an be 


morally and spiritually dangerous. We must 
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light of the judgment that their purpose is to enable churches which have not 


the resources, to fulfill their obedience to the Gospel in feeding the hungry, 


clothing the naked, caring for the sick and imprisoned 

For this reason we welcome the opportunity of working out the suggestion 
which has come from the United States churches themselves that a critical 
and objective appraisal should be made of these relief programmes during 
the coming months. This survey would deal not simply with developing better 


thods of distribution, but with finding ways in which this purpose of obe- 
i 


Gl 


nce to the Gospel may be more clearly stated and more faithfully served 
[here are other things we can do. We can stimulate and support certain 
pioneer projects. The Committee for the Greek Team has much to say to 
us in this regard. The team has not only done an excellent piece of work, 
but it has shown a way in which relationships between Church, Government 
and the people of the villages themselves may be built up in the service of 
an ecumenical enterprisé 

Directly arising out of the experience of the Greek Team ts the plan for 
in Italian Team. The general administrative responsibility in the constitution 
of the team, the character and scope of its work, will, differ from that of the 
Greck Team ; it will be adjusted to the Italian situation, but the purpose will 
be the same a pilot project which it is hoped will point the way forward 
for the churches, and perhaps for the government, as they wrestle with the 
problems of rural poverty and hunger 

It is possible to think of other examples, which we have seen in Asia 
In India there are several instances in which the church development of a 
village industry has inspired government action. Some of us recall the way 
in which Simon Marantika told us of new adventures in Indonesia calculated 
to strengthen the economic life of the church as well as raise the standard of 
living of the community. We are making no exclusive claim to originality 
in this idea, nor asserting for the Division a monopoly in this kind of work 
In fact mission boards have often originated and supported this kind of 
project. My point is that it is a responsibility of the Division to keep these 
chemes before the churches, to indicate the opportunities there are of working 
them out in collaboration with technical assistance organisations, and to 
encourage support for them. All this, not because they may be a means of 
evangelism, or even build up the church, but because of themselves they may 
express the obligation laid upon us all by the Gospel to minister to men and 
women in need. Clearly, however, this kind of project calls for the recruitment 
of the most skilled and competent people we can find. Because we are constrain- 
ed by the love of Christ we must see that a skilled job is done. A sense of 
vocation in those who serve, there must be, but a sense of vocation is no 
ubstitute for a lack of competence. The teams may be made of amateurs, 


but their work must not be amateurish ! 
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Closely allied to this problem of hunger is that of population. We have 


already been involved for many years in certain aspects of this problem, 


notably that of refugees and displaced people a he resettlement and re 


habilitation of certain categories of indigent people from various countri 
It is quite extraordinary how interest in the service to refugees fluctuat 
This time last year we were talking of a reduced operation \ ontl 
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plans have been laid for holding a special conference on migration, 

the preparatory commission for which would have the following terms of 

reference : 

(1) To prepare and submit specific questions to the churches and National 
Councils of Churches about their present programmes and future plans. 

(ii) To undertake — from the churches’ viewpoint —a study of the human 
and sociological implications of the movement of people. 

(iii) To identify special factors and pressures in the present world situation 
which increase the demand or need for migration. 

(iv) To seek to identify and report on barriers legislative, racial, discrimi- 
natory and economic — which hinder the free movement of people. 

(v) To prepare a report on the present commitments of the World Council 
of Churches to intergovernmental agencies, in the field of migration, 
so that the Administrative Committee may be able to make recommenda- 
tions as to those that should be maintained in the future. 

(vi) At a later stage it will be the duty of the Preparatory Commission to 
make recommendations as to the date and location of the Conference, 
the Programme and the membership. 

[ am glad to report that we are now in a position to appoint a member of 
staff who, working with Dr. Rees and Dr. Chandler, will be able to give 


the next two years in preparing for this conference. We may confidently 
look for important results for the Division and for the World Council as a 


whole from the preparatory work as well as from the conference itself. 


In recent months our attention has been focussed upon another great 
area of need, and we have been and are giving a great deal of thought to the 
ways in which the churches may be called upon to respond. 

There are certain areas where violent conflict, political upheaval and 
the emergence of independent sovereign states have brought the church to 
the verge of destruction and have seviously threatened the life of the mission 
in those lands. This is especially true of North Africa, of Algeria, and Tunisia. 
lhe situations are different in each of these areas, but they have certain elements 
in common: the churches established by the colonial power are weakened 
and denuded ; the missions limited and reduced, and Islam predominates. 
Dr. Visser *t Hooft visited these areas early in the year. His visit was followed 
by visits of Dr. Madeleine Barot, Dr. Ulrich van Beyma and Mr. John Metzler. 
Both in the Executive Committee of the World Council and in the Adminis- 
trative Committee of this Division a great concern has been expressed for 
the maintenance of the Christian witness in these lands. Plans were laid to 
support CIMADE in an extension of its work into Algiers, but the deteriorating 
situation has prevented action on those plans so far. With regard to Tunisia 
there seems to be a possibility of doing something if we could be clear as to 
exactly what should be done. The clearest possibility thus far seems to be 
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that of sending an ecumenical team composed of members who could serve 
in literacy work, work among children and women, and perhaps in some 
agricultural enterprise. Their task would not be a specifically missionary 
task as we are accustomed to understand that, nor yet a specifically church 
task in any organisational sense — although clearly the understanding, 
sympathy and complete goodwill of the church and missions in the area 
would have to be secured. Their task, if we may use the phrase, would 
be “sheer diakonia.”’ Theirs would be an “‘acte de présence.’ They would be 
there as Christians in the name of Christ, simply to serve ; to identify them- 
selves with the people, and to minister to their needs. They would have no 
other motive than that 

Let me say at once that this is not to be lightly undertaken. The recruiting 
and training of such a team, the provision for their pastoral care, the planning 
of their programme, all call for the most thorough consideration. Perhaps 
above all such an enterprise calls first for most careful theological reflection 
In fact the very idea raises sharply the question of the place of diakonia within 
the life of the church. Is it a self-authenticating independent aspect of the 
church’s task, with a standing of its own? We are perhaps no further along 
in such reflection than to say that diakonia is not “marturia’”’ and not “apos 
tole.”” It is not “mission,” yet it is related to mission. It could be that we 
are here on the very threshold of some important new understanding of the 
significance of what Ecumenical Inter-church Aid really means. I mention 
this simply to underline the need for caution and the most careful and respon- 
sible consultation and study. Perhaps the next step is to gather informally 
representatives of churches who would be interested in working at this together 
and perhaps eventually undertaking together responsibility for this task. 
The Division as such, it is clear, must not be the operating agency, although 
it may be used to serve the interests of such an enterprise if it were undertaken 
Here at Eastbourne we may have a chance of sharing thoughts and criticism 
about such an idea 

One thing is clear, we must give our minds to the situations which exist 
in North Africa, and in the Middle East, and in the Moslem world generally, 
enquiring what God would have the churches do in such conditions as these 
and what He would have them do together through the World Council of 
Churches and through this Division. It may be that only by hearing Him say 
“no” to us again we shall learn His ultimate “yes.” 

Closely related to this problem is that of the situations of the ancient 
churches in these areas. The difficult position of the Ecumenical Patriarchate 


has been much upon our minds in these latter years, and we are grateful 


that through the Division it has been possible not only to aid his people but 


to give in this way visible manifestation of the affection and prayer of Christian 


people around the world for the Ecumenical Patriarch himself 
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Hardly less difficult is the position of the Orthodox churches and of ancient 
churches in the Middle East. In Jordan, in Lebanon, in Egypt, we have many 
indications of their fears and misgivings about the future. For a number of 
years now two churches have been contributing through the Division a sum 
of $7000 in aid to these churches, and special gifts have been made from time 
to time. These are the churches which have held the faith through many 
centuries and to whom all of us are in some ways indebted. Now they are 
menaced by new dangers, and that at a time when there are signs of spiritual 
renewal in their midst. During the autumn it is planned that Mr. Maxwell 
should spend some time in the Middle East visiting these churches. Their 
welfare, a never ceasing concern of the World Council of Churches, must 
be especially on our minds during the coming months 

A survey such as this of the needs we face cannot but take cognizance of 
the situation in Europe and especially in Central and Eastern Europe. The 
tourist rapidly passing through may be deceived by the apparent restoration 
and prosperity of Europe. Those who are daily occupied with European 
affairs have no illusions about the gravity of the battle for the soul of Europe 
and the plight of its peoples. Those whose concerns are the churches of 
Europe know how great the struggle in which they are engaged. Year by 
year in the programmes of the Division the needs of those churches appear 
Orthodox churches in exile whose ministry, perhaps whose existence, depends 
upon the support brought to them through the fellowship of the World Council 
of Churches ; minority churches who suffer all kinds of disabilities, great 
churches impoverished because of wars or because of antagonistic governments 

| have mentioned already the additional burden likely to be placed on 
the churches of West Germany by further influxes of refugees from the DDR 
or the repatriation of ethnic Germans from Eastern Europe. These are 
additional burdens upon churches whose load of responsibility for their 
brethren in East Germany is already grievous 

Besides these facts which have been so regularly reflected in the Division’s 
programme must be added the new opportunities of serving churches in 
central and eastern Europe and notably in Poland and Hungary. Thanks 
to the foresight which couched the special appeal made last November in 
terms which covered not only the needs of Hungary but of other Eastern 
European countries, something can be done immediately, but this ts little 
compared with the needs that have been revealed. The programme already 
in your hands of service to the people of these countries is the product ol 
a great deal of enquiry, it is also the symbol of a great deal of heart searching, 
and careful reflection. In the weighing of all factors in the situation, and 
the many questions which these new possibilities of service have raised, we 
have been guided by one purpose — that of seeking to meet need. When 


there is an opportunity of doing that, while seeking all the assurances and 
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safeguards possible, it has seemed right to us to urge the churches to take 
that opportunity. Opportunism is a word that is often used in a derogatory 
sense, but there is such a thing as Christian opportun! m, and this we believe 


we are right to ask the churches to exercise. ““He who observes the wind 


will not sow: and he who regards the clouds will not re ip " So while w 
have opportunity to sustain our Christian brethren in tl lands we shall, | 
hope, accept it, do all we can to hold them within 1 fellowship of the 


Oikoumene, and in these practical ways assure them that such ts our purpose 


New opportunities of service open before us in Asia This is not the 
place to report in detail the procedures of the Prapat Conference nor to 
expound its significance For all of us who were privileged to be there it 
was a most memorable experience and I think I do not exaggerate if I say 
that we had the sense of involvement in decisior ind actior which will 
prove of truly historic significance Ihe outcon of 1 conterence 1s the 
prope sal to establish a regional organisation of the churcl tl East Asia 
Christian Conference,’ and until this is formally established four years henc 
if the plan carries, the setting up of an interim organisation with an East 
Asia Secretariat That Secretariat will have thr members one of whom 
will have special responsibility for Inter-Church Aid. Dr. D. T. Nil ha 


been called to the office of General Secretary, and Mr. Kyaw Thar nd R 
Alan Brash to be Associate General Secretar Mr. Brash | heen | ted 


to carry the portfolio for Inter-church Aid and | am id to say there 1 
every likelihood that he will be able to accept | tation tl New 
Zealand Council of Churcl of which he ts Secretary | prepared t 
release him for six months every year to do this work 

This development will. | know "LY tI vr l { tis! Lol to u i 
While we must not attempt to predetermine the task of new cretary 
since he is the servant of the Asian churcl iS W f the World Counc 
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but it is not too early to ponder the meaning of our own work and respon- 
sibilities there. In many of the countries of Latin America, the Refugee 
Service has meant the creation of new churches, Orthodox churches, Japanese 
churches, churches of the migrants — whose support and integration into 
the church life of the countries must be a growing responsibility for the World 
Council of Churches. I mention this not because there are any plans or 
proposals to be brought forward now other than those which are indicated 
in the Service to Refugees programme, but simply to put up a signal that 
in the coming years a widening field of service in this continent will be opening 
to the member churches of the World Council. 

This survey, so incomplete and made of necessity in such general terms, 
is some indication of the tasks before us. It is an exciting prospect. 

As I have spoken of these tasks I have sought to show, too, the kind 
of preparations being made to undertake them. There are, as we make such 
preparations, certain things to have in mind. I will list them without expound- 
ing on them. As we address ourselves to our tasks 


1. We must tackle them ecumenically. The perfectly proper and under- 
standable denominational and confessional interests must be continually 
harnessed to the ecumenical purpose. 

2. As we become increasingly involved in Asia, Africa and Latin America 
we must seek to make it ever more clear that while Inter-church Aid 
may be a handmaid to mission, it is never its rival. 

3. As we engage in programmes which may be called Relief Programmes 
we must do so having in mind all the time that wider context and 
obligation which for want of a better term we somewhat inadequately 
call “Inter-church Aid’’ — the strengthening of the churches to enable 
them to fulfill their ministry to the needs of men. 

4. As we develop the programmes of Inter-church Aid we must aim to 
develop such a fellowship of mutual service in the churches that the 
distinctions “giving churches’’ and “receiving churches,” “‘western 
churches” and “eastern churches” cease to have meaning. 

5. As we give ourselves to this ministry to human need, while the nature 
of service will change with changing situations, we can expect no 
respite nor look forward to any discharge from it. 


I ventured to give to this report the title “excelling in a gracious work.” 
Phe phrase, you recall, is taken from the Apostle Paul’s word to the Corinthian 
church concerning the collection for the Saints in Jerusalem in II Corinthians, 


Chapter 8 verse 7. 
“Now as you excel in everything, in faith, in utterance, in knowledge, 
in all earnestness and in your love for us — see that you excel in this 
gracious work also.” His actual words were: “En taute te chariti.” 
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In a sense, therefore, while “gracious work” defines the meaning, it also 
obscures it, since the apostle is actually describing this work of diakonia 
as a “grace”’. 

A great deal of attention is being given to the significance of ““diakonia”’ 
and its relationship to “koinonia,” “marturia,” “apostole” ; one of the clues 
to its meaning is surely in this description of it as a grace. Broadly speaking, 
the Gospels and the Acts and Epistles suggest two aspects of this meaning 
In the Gospels the “diakonia” is a ministry to human need wherever it is 
found. It represents the outpouring of compassion and love — as in the 
Master’s own response to those who were hungry, broken in body or in 
mind. This very outpouring of love in compassion ts also the evidence that 
the Reign of God has begun. So in the synagogue at Nazareth and in Jesus’ 
reply to the enquiring disciples of John the Baptist, these works of mercy 
are evidence that the Kingdom has come 

Thus the spontaneous, unselfconscious, self-forgetful exercise of the ministry 
to human need became the mark of obedience and discipleship, the charac 
teristics of those who are living under the reign of God; they are in the 
Kingdom even though they may be unaware of it, until they hear the final 


invitation “Come, O blessed of my Father.” 

In the Book of Acts and in the Epistles of St. Paul the “‘diakonia’”’ ts 
associated with the ministry to the saints. The Apostle himself clearly saw 
it as an obligation upon the churches, but he saw also that in fulfilling that 
obligation the unity of the church would be maintained, the faith of Christians 
would be strengthened by such mutual service, and where misunderstandings 
and dissensions had arisen, such an act would be a ministry of reconciliation 

rhese two aspects are two facets of the same truth. They belong together 
They are at once the inspiration and purpose for which this Division exists 

Ihe “‘diakonia,”’ whether it is expressed in the ministry to human need 
wherever it 1s found, or in “building up the Saints,” is a grace, a distinctive, 
recognisable gift of God. It is a manifestation of His forgiveness, where 
judgment and condemnation are deserved, a revelation of His purpose to 
rescue and redecm It is not the only gift of grace, but it belongs, with 
preaching, and fellowship, and witnessing, as a gift of God to the ¢ hurch 

In the recent Synod which marked the union of the Hilfswerk and the 
Inner Mission activities of the German churches, Dr. Brennecke brought 
this out clearly. “‘Diakonia does not need a reason for its service in mission 
but — and this is what we want to express in the work of the “diakonia” 
of our Church it is a basic function of the Church itself, and beside the 
other basic function of mission is an entity in itself which does not have to 
be proven or even supported.” 

rhis very ministry is a grace, a gift of God to us. While, therefore, a 


Church or a World Council of Churches are not fulfilled unless they are 
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concerned with mission, or with koinonia, so they are not fulfilled unless they 
are concerned with and give expression to diakonia. 
In the last resort, therefore, the task in which we are engaged is not 


something for which we are responsible, not something we have thought 


up, not something we have decided is a good thing to do, not even something 


we have recognised as an obligation. It is a grace which God in Christ has 
given to us to be received with wonder that passes into awe and to be 
exercised with gratitude which passes into devotion. 

As I have reflected on our task and upon its significance, a scene 
has been vividly before my mind which I saw just outside Lahore. Some 
miles from the city the West Pakistan Christian Council, under the leadership 
of Mr. Peter, is engaged in a demonstration land reclamation project. As you 
probably know, some 60,000 to 70,000 acres pass out of cultivation every 
year in Pakistan because of salt erosion. Whole stretches of the country-side 
glisten white with salt as though it were snow-covered. The land is barren 
Bringing his skill as an engineer to the service of the church and the people, 
Mr. Peter acquired 190 acres of such poor land and using methods which 
the villagers can adopt, he is bringing it back into cultivation. The land has 
been levelled, drained, trenched and dyked. In the centre is a litthe pump 
house. A well has been sunk to the depth of 280 feet. The land has been 
washed, irrigated, and the first rice crop gathered. 

We went out on a hot afternoon and walked around the farm buildings, 
inspected the home-made oxcarts, and the healthy ox teams, we inspected the 
first wheat crop which has succeeded the rice. We watched a group of the 
villagers moving in line across the field planting sugar cane. Then at length 
we came to the little pumping station. The men working in the field began 
to anticipate what was about to happen. They kept looking up at us. | 
began to sense a mounting excitement. The engine was started up clear 
pure sparkling water gushed from the pipe and began to flow through the 
conduit and out into the irrigation trenches around the fields. It seemed 
as if the parched earth itself sighed with relief ; the men ran from the fields, 
some carrying their metal drinking cups, and plunged their hands and 
faces into the water, they drank long deep draughts of it. They laughed 
and chattered in their excitement, and the clear life-giving water coursed 
around the fields No wonder the Bible speaks again and again of 
God “pouring” out His Spirit and His grace This, as I understand 
it, is our task; ours to provide the means, the channels by which His 
grace may flow in a renewing, refreshing, revivifying DIAKONIA to 
human need 

But come to think of it, our very will and ability to provide the means by 


which this grace may be brought to men, are themselves the gifts of His 


Prace 
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THE REFUGEE PROBLEM — TODAY AND TOMORROW 


rhe following statements were adopted by the Conference on the Refugee 


Problem at the Palais des Nations in Geneva on May 27-28, 1957. The con 


ference was attended by representatives of the voluntary agencies concerned 


with refugees and was chaired by Dr. Edgar HS. ¢ 


Statement on responsibility of the international community 


The Conference 


Has examined the problem of refugees in various parts of th 


noted its magnitude and gravity both in and outside Europe 


believes that the problem ts indivisible and requi the full cooperation 
of governments and international organisations lution, thus 
responsibility on the whole community of nation 

considers that the situation of refugees clearly 
and that the needs of refugees are often beyond 
yovernment ; 

considers further that principl 
nations, as well as faith in the dignity and worth 
solemnly proclaimed in the Charter of the United Natior 
Declaration of Human Rights, require olution 
enjoy a life free from fear and want 

feels assured of the willingness of the NGO 
the implementation of solutions refug 

hopes and expects that gov 

a) will consider the refug 
rian one, but as a fully-recogn 
yovernment and every compet 
involved in its solution 

4) unite their fore 
international action 1 
opportunity for 1 

( encourage, tas 


organisations qualified 


moral, legal or mater 


Has noted with profoun 
and prompt action 


140 000 
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is convinced that this great humanitarian co-operative action demonstrates 
that it is possible by such action to find a quick solution to a given refugee 
problem ; 

is concerned that unfortunately very few possibilities for permanent settle- 
ment by emigration seem at present available to some 39,000 Hungarian 
refugees still remaining in Austria and Jugoslavia ; 

hopes that the Hungarian refugees will not be left to suffer the fate 
of the displaced persons who have languished in camps for many years with 
ever diminishing hope of migration; nor should the Austrian and Jugoslav 
authorities be expected to bear a disproportionate share of the burden of the 
Hungarian refugee problem ; 

wishes to record its tribute to those governments whose generous response 
to the appeals of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees has 
made solution of the Hungarian refugee problem possible in such large mea- 
sure, and trusts that they will complete the task so nobly begun by agreeing 
conjointly to accept a due share of the refugees from Hungary still remaining 


in Austria and Jugoslavia and to grant visas accordingly. 


Statement on long-term refugees 


Ihe Conference 


Aware that the main preoccupation of those concerned for refugees has 


been in recent months the problems and lessons of the Hungarian refugee 


influx ; 

grateful for the new sense of international concern and responsibility 
for refugees that the Hungarian crisis evoked ; 

deeply concerned at the fact that many thousands of long-term refugees, 
who have languished in camps for years, have not shared in this new concern 
and, far from benefiting from it, have had their frustation and sense of neglect 
intensified ; 

convinced that the greatest tragedy of these forgotten people is that they 
should, after so long a wait, be denied solution to their problem at a time 
when solutions are more readily available to newer refugees ; 

affirms that we will intensify and maintain for as long as is necessary our 
service to long-term refugees ; 

hopes and trusts that governments will take a new look at this tragic problem 
and resolve to take urgent and immediate action to resolve it, and more 
adequately to support the UNREF as one proven means of providing permanent 
solutions 

First statement on refugees in the Near East 
The Conference 
has reviewed the refugee problem in the Near East where the Arab refugees 


from Palestine are enduring their ninth year of misery and frustration, 
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glady recognises and commends the notable achievement of the United 


Nations Relief and Works Agency and the fact that this has been made possible 


by the financial contributions of governments 

In relief programmes, the voluntary agencies and their supporters have 
played an important réle and as long as the problem lasts, will continue to 
do so. The concern of the voluntary agencies is the future well-being and 
happiness of the relugees themselves, and for this reason the Conference 

deplores that all efforts of the United Nations to achieve the solution 
to the problem have so far failed ; 

earnestly hopes that a solution will have been found by the time the mandate 
of the United Nations Relief and Works Agency expires in 1960 ; 

is well aware that an equitable solution can only be arrived at by political 
action. While some members of the Conference feel that the problem is so 
full of political implications that this Conference should not express an 
opinion on specific solutions to be given to it, other members consider that 
a solution could be found along the following lines 

(1) The Government of Israel should reiterate its offer of compensation 
and if necessary, seek international financial assistance to make this possib! 
and adequate and, at the same time, should provide for such repatriation as 
would facilitate family reunion and other compassionate needs 

(i) The governments of the Arab States concerned should give prim 
importance to the human aspect of the refugee problem and give ympathe tl 
co-operation to projects lor compensation, ft settlement and integration 

(iii) The United Nations should provide maximum assistance, financial 
and otherwise, for the achievement of the above end i ! reviewing the 
mandate of the United Nations Relief and Works Ag vy in 1960 the General 
Assembly, while maintaining its concern for the relief needs of the refugees, 
should re-emphasise the need and make immediate provision for an early and 
permanent solution to th problem, if a solution has not been found by that 


date 


Second statement on refugees in the Near East 


The Conference, in the course of its discussion of 1 
Near East 

is deeply distressed to note that a new problem of Near East refug 
been created, consisting of some tens of thousands of persons, mostly Jew 
who have been obliged to leave their former residence in Egypt 

notes that a large proportion of these refugees are stateless or Egyptian 
and therefore fall within the mandate of the United Nations High Commis 
sioner for Refugees ; 

commends the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees for his 


immediate action to provide protection and emergency relief to these refugees ; 
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recognises with gratitude the services rendered by certain intergovernmental 
and international organisations to make departure possible when there was 
no longer any alternative ; 

notes with concern the heavy financial burdens imposed upon the voluntary 
agencies especially concerned ; 

hopes that international assistance will continue to be available to these 
refugees for as long as is necessary and until they have obtained equitable 
satisfaction to their claims and rights to compensation and restitution, and 

requests the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, under 
Chapter II para 8 (e) of the status of his Office to take steps with a view to 
“endeavouring to obtain permission for refugees to transfer their assets and 
especially those necessary for their re-settlement.” 


Statement on refugee problems in the Far East 
The Conference 


has received a report on refugee problems in the Far East, 
notes that in certain instances international assistance has made an impor- 
tant contribution to the solution of refugee problems in this area ; 

has been impressed by the international importance and concern of these 
refugee problems ; 

feels that the bodies sponsoring the Conference should appoint a standing 
committee to study the refugee problem in the Far East, to follow its develop- 
ment and, where appropriate, to draw attention to the need for international 
assistance in the solution of these problems ; 

has had its attention drawn particularly to the situation of the Chinese 
refugees in Hongkong 

urges the voluntary agencies represented at the Conference to exert every 
ellort to promote solutions to this problem, including an examination of 
emigration possibilities ; 

also feels that the member governments of the United Nations, at their 


Twelfth General Assembly, should give favourable consideration to the 


needs of the Chinese refugees by extending to them the benefits and protection 
enjoyed by refugees under mandate of the High Commissioner, and providing 


the funds necessary to make possible a solution to their problems 


Statement on European refugees in China 
The Conference 
has heard a report on the situation of the European refugees in China, 
agreed that their fate must remain the concern and responsibility of inter- 


national agencies, both government and non-governmental, working on 
behalf of refugees : 
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understands that administrative changes within China have not led to any 


reduction in the number of exit permits granted, and very earnestly hopes 


that the Chinese authorities will grant exit permits in increasing numbers ; 


has also been impre ed by the importance of securing entry visas to coun 


tries ol recepuion and, above all, of sufficient funds f 


or completing the move- 


ment of these refugee ;. we hope, on an incre Ca 


Statement on renewal of UNHCR mandate 


The Conference 


ent mandate of the Office of the United Natior 
High Commissioner for Refugees expires in December 1958, 


bearing in mind that the pre 


convinced that in our time it must be a permanent function of the United 


i 


Nations to make official provisior for the prot ction and care of refugees and 


for seeking permanent solutions for them 


reinforced in this conviction by the essential rdle played by the Office 


of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, both as the instigator 


of solutions and the coordinator of voluntary action, in the recent flight of 


refugees from Hungary 


reluctantly persuaded that, at the present level of 


| ivgration opportuniti 
and of financial assistance for integration program xistiny 
refugee problem will not be wholly solved by tl 1 of 195 

urges 

(i) that the organisations present, and which bscr { ti id 
make known to the General A mbly of the United Nati their wi 
that the mandate of the Office of the United Natio H Ce one! 
for Refugees be renewed without limit to ti 

(ii) In so renewing the mandate to liberal i iti pi ion 
in the light of recent experience, particular! i j ‘ r to operat 


and to raise funds 


RELATIONS BETWEEN ANGLICAN AND PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCHES 


This is the title of the Joint Report of conversati held duri 
three year between 1 
the Church of Scotland (Presbyterian), the Episcop 
and the Presbyterian Church of Er: 
May 1957. Copies can be obtained from the Society 


of Christian Knowledge, Holy Trinity Church, Marylel Road, 
N.W. 1, price three shillings and si 


London, 


xpence (50 nt 
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The Chairmen of the Committee were the Bishop of Derby (Dr. A. E. J. 
Rawlinson) and the Reverend Dr. A. C. Craig, Principal John Baillie and 
Professor William Manson. The thirty delegates included bishops, ex- 
moderators, professors of theology, principals of theological colleges, parish 
ministers and two laymen. The initiatives for holding this series of conver- 
sations were taken by the Convocations of Canterbury and York for the 
Church of England and by the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 
These conversations follow earlier conversations between the Church of 
Scotland and the Church of England in 1932-1934 and 1949-1951 (which 
produced a Joint Report entitled “Relations between the Church of England 
and the Church of Scotland.”” An important statement on “things believed 
in common” is extracted from the report of the earlier conversations and 
reaffirmed as the basis of the new proposals. 

As the Report is explicitly written as a contribution to the solution of 
questions arising between Episcopalians and Presbyterians throughout the 
world and not only in Great Britain, it is to be hoped that the full text will 
be widely studied. Meanwhile some of the principal passages in the report 
are reproduced below. 


rhe principal presuppositions from which the conversations were intended 
to proceed, were “The conviction that our Lord’s will for His Church is 
full unity, and that such unity must involve in the end not only agreement 
as to the truth in Christ, but also a ministry or ministries universally recognised, 
freedom to interchange ministries, and fullness of sacramental communion 
throughout Christendom.” 


A New Approach 


The Report speaks first of the “new approach’ made possible by the 
association of the churches concerned within the ecumenical movement 
and by the revival of biblical theology. “The fruits of ecumenical history 


in recent years” include agreements on the following four points : 


“1. Unity is not a contingent feature of the Church’s life, but is of the 
essence of it. One God, one People of God ; one Christ, one Body of Christ ; 
one Holy Spirit, one Fellowship of the Spirit — such is the incontrovertible 
logic of the New Testament teaching. The Church, therefore, cannot but 
be one, its existence being grounded in that divine realm where disunity 
is unthinkable ; and of this fundamental unity God has given the separated 
“churches” a recovered awareness and experience, most notably in and 
through the ecumenical movement. 


“Yet disunity visibly persists, and disunity in any measure contradicts the 
nature of the Church. In their visible separatedness the “churches” cannot 
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but obscure and disfigure the face and form of the Body of Christ. Hence 
the overcoming of disunity and the fuller manifesting of the Church's wholeness 
are not luxuries with which busy “churches” may dispense at their discretion, 
but necessities of the Church’s real existence and proper vitality.’ 

The Report quotes from the Report of the Lund Conference : “The measure 
of unity which it has been given to the Churches to experience together must 
now find clearer manifestation. A faith in the one Church of Christ which 
is not implemented by acts of obedience is dead.” 


“2. If the ‘churches’ in their separatedness cannot exhibit the wholeness 


and fullness of the Church’s true being, neither by the same token can they 
carry out the Church’s mission in the world with full effectiveness. Disunity 
in witness and mission spells not only a wasteful use of limited resources 
but also a deeply damaging contradiction between message and life, between 
the biblical witness to the oneness of the Church and divided ‘churches’ 
seeking to commend the one Gospel. The Church cannot adequately fulfil 
its ministry of reconciliation in the world so long as it manifestly fails to 
heal and reconcile its own divisions 

“These truths have been urged with special force in the context of overseas 
missionary work and by the leaders of the ‘younger churches.” For example, 
the Willingen Conference of the International Missionary Council spoke as 


follows : 


“Division in the Church distorts its witness, frustrates its mussion 
and contradicts its own nature. If the Church is to demonstrate the Gospel 
in its life as in its preaching, it must manifest to the world the power of 
God to break down all barriers and to establish the Church’s unity in 
Christ.”’ 


**3. Another factor which has affected the shape of our Report has been 
the turn given to ecumenical thinking about the nature of the Church by the 
Report of the Third World Conference on Faith and Order. The second 
chapter of that document, entitled Christ and His Church, contains the following 
paragraph 

“On the ground of the apostolic witness to Jesus Christ, the Lord of 
the Church, and in obedience to Him, we seek to penetrate behind the 
divisions of the Church on earth to our common faith in the one Lord 

From the unity of Christ we seek to understand the unity of Christ and 

His Body, we seek a means of realising that unity in the actual state of 


our divisions on earth.” 


And the chapter ends with this recommendation 


“In our work we have been led to the conviction that it is of decisive 


importance for the advance of ecumenical work that the doctrine of the 
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Church be treated in close relation both to the doctrine of Christ and to 
the doctrine of the Holy Spirit.” 


‘4. At no stage of the conversations could it be forgotten that Churches 


of the traditions represented in them have already found a way to organic 


unity in recent years. Even when full account is taken of the great difference 
between conditions in South India and in Britain, the achievement of Church 
Union in South India constitutes a challenge which cannot be ignored. For 
the most significant thing in the constitution of the Church of South India 
is not anything dictated by local conditions, but the principle that the restora- 
tion of unity involves a process whereby each of the uniting bodies shares 
with the others the best gifts it has received along its historic line of tradition, 
and is willing to take the like from others. The South Indian demonstration 
that this kind of unity between Episcopalians and Presbyterians 1s a practical 
possibility, and not merely a dream of theorists, formed part of the background 
of the conversations.”’ 

Ihe Report then goes on to describe the method and purpose of the 
conversations 

‘In the present conversations we have renounced, and believe that the 
churches concerned should renounce, the method of selecting and measuring 
such faults and errors in the past history of the Churches now conferring 
as might be judged to be responsible for our present divisions. These matters 
have been investigated frequently, and complete agreement on them ts not 
to be expected at this stage in history. It is acknowledged that mistakes 
have been made on both sides, and that over the generations attitudes tending 
to bitterness and strife have been not infrequent, but the time has come when 
the voice of mutual recrimination should be silent 

A more positive and, therefore, a more hopeful appeal to the past is 

possible. It is beyond doubt that God in His overruling providence and grace 
has been pleased to use and bless the witness of these churches in and through 
the separate structures of their life, their divided ministries, and their distinctive 
worship. The full substance of this experience is to be preserved and brought 
into the Church of the future. It is towards the greater fullness of the Church 
that is to be that our eyes have now been turned 

“The governing principles have been the necessity of unity if the Lord’s 
will for His Church is to be done, and the necessity of changes in both our 
historic church systems if unity is to be effected. Acting on these principles, 
we have made what we recognise to have been no more than an exploratory 
urvey in which we have confined ourselves to seeking an answer to this 
central question 

“The New Testament teaching about the nature of the Church being 


what it is; the Episcopalian and Presbyterian ‘churches’ being what, in 
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the course of history, they have come to be, neither of them claiming in its 
separatedness to exhibit the whole truth and wealth of the One Church of 
Christ, yet each claiming to possess gifts from the Head of the Church which 
it cannot in conscience deny or resign, and each being as desirous of respecting 


the conscience of the other as it is bound to obey its own this being the 


historic situation, are there conceivable modifications and mutual ad iptations 


of the two Church systems whereby they may be reconciled in such a plenitude 


of faith and order as will conserve the fullness of their traditiors 


Theological Considerations 


“There is general agreement among all the members of the Conf 
that in any scheme of mutual adaptation between the churches con 
it is necessary to hold in view the following five biblical and doctrinal cor 
ations concerning the Church and its ministry which are here given in summa 


form . 


‘l. The whole Church as the Body of Christ particiy 
ministry as Prophet, Priest, and King, by serving 
from God it is rightly described as apostoli 


doctrine, and mission but also in its order 


(a All ministry in the Church ts 
Christ to the Church, that 
whol 
All ministry in the Church ts t 
priesthood of the whole Church 
Within this wider exerci ministry 
the Word and Sacraments to which by 


Phe unity and continuity of tl 
a The unity and cont 
incorpo! ited into th 
bh The unity and continuity 
and Sacrament 
Among the functior * ordained mini 
hurch Such 
exclusi\ 
five aspect 
a Apostolic mission 
bh The pastor il offi 
The continuance of tl try of Word 
ordination 
Guardianship of truth and exclusior 


t 
Representation of the Church in it 
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“On both sides there has been agreement that it is the whole Church 
which participates in the threefold ministry of Christ as Prophet, Priest and 
King... When a man is ordained to the ministry, he does not act apart 
from the Body, but acts for the Head to the Body in particular ways.” The 
apostles were given a unique place in the inauguration of the New Covenant 
and had a unique function in giving authoritative testimony to Jesus Christ. 
They were the master-builders, who gave form and order to the Church 
and exercised a pastoral stewardship over the Lord’s household. That which 
was unique in the apostles’ function of testimony could not be handed on, 
yet the testimony itself as embodied in the New Testament continues to be 
the authentic guide of the Church and the substance of the Gospel which it 
proclaims. The apostles’ pastoral stewardship and missionary ministry of 
the Word and Sacraments are continued in the Church’s ministry, subject 
to the apostolic witness and within the apostolic tradition. When throughout 
the generations the risen and ascended Lord has given gifts of ministry to his 
Church, He has called men into a ministry founded already by himself, 
so that other men have succeeded to and exercised the apostles’ pastoral and 
missionary ministry. Thus Jesus Christ uses the ministry as an organic link 
between the Church in all ages and himself. 

“It follows that the continuity of ministerial succession is one element 
in the unity of the Church through time. Part of the healing of schism, where 
those who represent to-day two or more parties to an ancient schism now 
wish to be reconciled, accepting a common faith and form of Church life, 
will, therefore, lie in the reconciliation of diverse forms of stewardship, each 
party sharing with the other the authority held by itself. 

“On both sides there has been a desire to examine afresh the idea of 
episcopé or pastoral government and the mode of its exercise within the 
Church. 


“1. In the Presbyterian Churches, the ministers of the Word and Sacra- 
ments exercise a corporate episcopate, collectively through the Presbytery, 
along with the lay elders associated with them. Episcopé is thus exercised 
partly through Presbytery, and partly by the minister himself in his own 
pastoral charge, assisted in certain functions by the elders and under the 
jurisdiction of Presbytery. Ordination is by the Presbytery, by prayer and 
imposition of hands ‘by those preaching presbyters to whom it doth belong.’ 
( Westminster Form of Church Government.) The Presbytery, subordinate 
to the Synod and the General Assembly, exercises authority in worship, 
doctrine, and discipline ; as a sacral court, it carefully preserves continuity 
of ordination and jurisdiction, within the context of the sacramental and 
corporate life of the whole Church. Presbytery, Synod, and General Assembly 
represent the Church Universal to the local congregation. 
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**2. In the Anglican Churches there is the distinctive office of the bishop. 


The essence of this lies in the coalescence of certain functions in a single person. 
These functions are: to be the chief minister of the Word and Sacraments ; 
to be the proper minister for the ordination of men to the ministry of the 
Word and Sacraments ; to be the chief pastor of clergy and laity alike ; to 
represent the whole Church to the diocese and the diocese to the whole Church ; 
to have authority in matters of doctrine vested in the collective episcopate, 
but exercised in connection with the Church as a whole. These functions 
together make up the office of a bishop, as father-in-God, with succession 
in his see and succession of consecration, within the continuity of the body 
of the whole Church 

“In spite of these divergencies, the question of episcopacy did not prove 
(as it had sometimes done in the past), an obstacle to discussion, but rather 
a means of its movement along fresh lines. On the Presbyterian side, there 
was a willingness to consider the functions of a Bishop, as they are recognised 
by the Anglican Communion, so long as the office was duly integrated with 
the Presbytery and the whole Church. The concept of a presiding ‘Bishop 
in Presbytery,’ exercising functions in relation to ordination and pastoral 
oversight as a father-in-God to ministers and congregations, with authority 
given to him by consecration at the hands of bishops as well as with the 
authority of the collective Presbytery, appeared to be a possible modification 
of the Presbyterian policy. The Anglican representatives moreover were 
anxious to emphasise that the bishop's office is rightly exercised only within 
the context of the corporate life of the whole Church, a principle which has 
been too often obscured in practice. There was a further willingness on 
their part to consider the complementing and strengthening of the working 
of the episcopate in the Anglican Churches by ensuring the corporate func 
tioning of episcopé through developments within the existing order corre 
sponding to the sacral courts of the Church as found within the Presbyterian 
order. In short, over against the possibility of the acceptance of the ‘historic 
episcopate’ by the Presbyterian Churches, there was set the possibility of 
the acceptance of a great measure of ‘corporate episcopacy’ by the Anglican 
Churches.” 

The Report then quotes the paragraph from the Report of the Lausanne 
Conference on Faith and Order referring to the complementary character 
of the episcopal, presbyteral and congregational systems of church government 


(Proceedings. English edition pages 469-470.) 


Modifications suggested in church polities 


« 


in this new approach toward unity through mutual adaptation, the 
Conference agreed that the appropriate changes in each church are not 


to be regarded as accommodations in alternative forms of church government 
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but as the spiritual and doctrinal requirements in order and practice to which 
the churches must give heed if they are to move forward into fuller participation 
in the true wholeness of the one Church of Christ. 

“The modifications suggested below do not envisage one single ‘Church 
of Great Britain,’ but rather a ‘Church of England’ and a ‘Church of Scotland’ 
in full communion with one another in the one Church of Christ; nor do 
they involve a uniformity of life and worship throughout these churches, 
but rather the freedom of each church under God to continue and develop 
in its own full inheritance of life and worship throughout its parishes and 
congregations. What is envisaged in these modifications is a fullness of 
sacramental communion between these two churches, involving fully authorised 
interchange of communicants and mutual recognition of ministries. 

“After describing the conditions for full intercommunion required in 
Presbyterian and Episcopal churches, the Report states the following con- 
clusions regarding the chief modifications in polity which would be required 


in the interests of unity.” 


rhe following changes in the Presbyterian Churches seemed to the whole 
Conference to be appropriate : 


“Bishops, chosen by each Presbytery, from its own membership or 
otherwise, would initially be consecrated by prayer with the laying on 
of hands by bishops from one or more of the episcopal churches and 
by the Presbytery acting through appointed representatives. Thus conse- 
crated, each bishop would be within the apostolic succession as acknow- 
ledged by Anglicans on the one hand and as required by Presbyterians 
on the other. He would be the president of the Presbytery and would 
act as its principal minister in every ordination, and in the consecration 
of other bishops. He would exercise pastoral oversight over his fellow- 
ministers in the Presbytery, and act as its spokesman to the community. 
He might well have a particular charge of his own besides exercising this 
wider pastoral function. Some modification in the number and size of 
presbyteries would be necessary, so that each should be large enough to 
give the bishop an adequate sphere, and small enough for him not to 
be overburdened, in his spiritual and pastoral functions. 

“It 1s envisaged that the rite of admission to full membership or 
confirmation would still be administered by each parochial minister, 
but the rite might come to be shared by the bishop and parish minister 
acting together 

“The Presbytery would still retain its full and essential place in the 
life and government of the Church, except that a permanent Bishop-in- 
Presbytery would take the place of the changing Moderator. The General 


Assembly would retain its full existing authority in doctrine, administration, 
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legislation, and judicature. Bishops would be members of the General 
Assembly, without constituting an upper house within it, although decisions 


on doctrinal and constitutional matters might well have to require their 
consent.” 


The Episcopalian members of the Conference made these further comments 
on the proposed changes : 


“Such Bishops-in-Presbytery would undoubtedly, in many respects, 
be different from the English pattern of episcopacy The diversity of 
form taken by the historic episcopate down the centuries was, however, 
recalled, and few Anglicans would insist that every aspect of the Anglican 
episcopate under the Establishement was essential to the order As 
long as Episcopalians were sure, however, that such Bishops-in-Presbytery 
had proper authority and functions in spiritual and doctrinal matters 
they would be ready to recognise them as bishops in the Church of God 

“Furthermore, there might be anxiety if the place of bishops as 
collectively having a necessary voice in matters of doctrine were not 
safeguarded. Episcopalians, regarding confirmation as a pastoral link 
between the bishop and the lay members of his flock, would express the 
hope that the way might be left open for the episcoy 


I 


of the rite of confirmation in the proposed changes and that in the experience 


of the new church order it might come to be widely and in the end generally 


tal administration 


used.”’ 


The following changes in the episcopalian church med to the whole 


Conference to be appropriate 


“Lay persons would be solemnly ‘set apart’ for some measure of 
pastoral responsibility towards their fellow-Christians, in an office akin 
to the Presbyterian eldership. Lay people would be given appropriate 
participation in the government of the Church at all levels; parochial, 


diocesan, provincial, and national. The integration of such lay persons 
with the bishop and presbyters in diocesan synods would greatly strengthen 
their authority and importance, by fulfilling the doctrinal requirement 


that decisions of the Church must be made by the whole Church, by the 


Body of Christ in its entirety. This could perhaps be done by assimilating 
the functions of the existing Diocesan Conference more closely to those 
of a diocesan synod. The close cohesion of the bishop and his presbyters 
with the laity in the corporate responsibility of the synod, the closer asso- 
ciation of the parish priest with the laity of the parish in parochial affairs, 
and the greater use of synodical methods would deliver both the bishop 


and the parish priest from being too much alone in their car ind decisions 


“In England, at the provincial national levels, th bishops would 


retain their existing authority and place as an Upper House within each 
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Convocation. Steps would be taken, however, to include in or associate 
with the Convocation of each province a House of Laity. Further, efforts 
would be made to procure a wider and more effective lay representation 
in the Church Assembly and to revise the relationship between the Convo- 
cations and the Church Assembly viewed as a National Synod.” 


The Presbyterian members of the Gonference made these further comments 
on the proposed changes : 


“In the event of the Church of England agreeing to undertake modi- 
fications of this kind in its church polity, Presbyterians realise that this 
would be through adaptation of existing ecclesiastical forms such as the 
Parochial Church Councils, the Ruridecanal Chapters and Conferences, 
and the Diocesan Conferences ; and possibly through a reform of the 
diaconate ; but they would like to be sure that the laity and the presbyterate 
were fully linked with the bishop in the doctrinal and spiritual decisions 
of the Church, and that the Church had such independence in spiritual 
things as, for example, to be able to reform its liturgy, or to have its 
bishops appointed on the recommendation of the Church, including lay 
representation. To facilitate fully authorised interchange of communicants 
and mutual recognition of ministries, the Presbyterians would desire the 
Episcopalians to lay greater stress on the parochial incumbent’s prophetic 
office of preaching the Word which is involved in his ordination to the 
ministry of the Word and Sacraments and which, in the Presbyterian 
view, is vital to the discharge of his pastoral office. This might lead to 
a change of emphasis in the present system of ministerial training. More- 
over, since the bishopric is itself a pastoral and sacramental unit involving 
a personal relation between the bishop and the members of his flock, 
Presbyterians would regard it as desirable that large bishoprics be divided 
into units capable of being adequately pastored by a single Bishop. This 
would go a long way towards commending Episcopacy to Presbyterians 
in accordance with their own stress upon the pastoral and sacramental 
office in the Church.” 


Next Steps 


The Report calls for careful study of these proposals and suggests : 


“|. that no action or decision be taken by the governing bodies of the 
four churches immediately upon the presentation of our Report 
beyond commending it, as we hope, to careful study and examination 
by the churches according to their constitutional procedure ; 

“2. that at a later stage, and consequent upon such study and examination, 
the four churches, if they all agree, should make together a solemn 


resolve to seek reconciliation and unity with one another.” 
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They request that the authorities of each of the four churches “should 
simultaneously call upon their members and ministers to pray and work for 
reconciliation and unity ; and appoint a given Sunday in each year as a special 
day of prayer for the furtherance of unity among their Churches and among 
the communions of which they form part, and as a day of instruction of 
their members in the issues involved and their relevance to the whole mission 
of the Church at home and abroad 

“Finally, in the event of a solemn resolve having been made in the sense 
indicated above, we consider that thereupon, as an earnest of the full under 
standing which the churches would thus have committed themselves to 
reach, the following steps should be taken on the Episcopal side in respect 


of practices already sanctioned in the converse cases on the Presbyterian side 


“3. The appropriate authorities in the two Episcopal Churches should 
sanction, where this has not already been done, the extending of 
invitations to duly accredited ministers of the two Presbyterian Churches 
to preach in churches belonging to their communion, as also the 
acceptance by their clergy of invitations to preach in Presbyterian 
pulpits. 

“4. They should also give formal sanction to the admission, on an occa 
sional basis and subject to the consent of the Ordinary (as Anglican 
usage demands), of communicant members of the Presbyterian Churches 


to Holy Communion in their churches 


“As to the major practical steps which would thereafter be necessary 
to implement the solemn resolve, any action in one church should be accom- 
panied by the appropriate action, as nearly simultaneous as possible, in the 
other churches concerned 

“Each church should initiate the necessary measure within itself as part 
of its fraternal debt to the other church, for the sake of true Christian unity, 
and in the knowledge that the other church was showing a determination 
no less than its own. Comparisons between the cost involved for the one 
church or the other will disappear if each will receive from God the spirit 
of humility and urgency in doing His will. Such a manifestation of the unity 
of the church would demonstrate in action the healing power of the Gospel 
to.those within as well as to those outside the Church, and would give an 
added strength to its mission in our land and to the world.” 


An appendix contains explanatory statements concerning th ractice 
| 


of the Church of Scotland with regard to the lay eldership 
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New departure in East Asia 


The ultimate significance of the Conference of East Asia Churches which 
was held in March in Prapat on Lake Toba in Sumatra will depend on the 
response of the Asian Churches to the recommendations of the conference. 
But the fact that a representative body of church leaders from that vast area 
between Korea and Japan and Pakistan, including Australia and New Zealand, 


made such far-reaching recommendations is by itself of very considerable 


importance. To put the matter very briefly : the Churches and National Christian 


Council of these countries 
I) 


are requested fo create a permanent organ through 
ich they may help each other in performing their common evangelistic tash 
in Asia. The proposal provides for an enlargement of the present East Asia 
ecretariat of the International Missionary Council and the World Council of 
Churches and, what is even more important, for making this secretariat the 
executive arm of the East Asia Conference and its committee 


Is this regionalism? It is, if by regionalism we mean the drawing together 


of churches in a certain area to collaborate in common tasks The Prapat 


conference showed how much the Asian Churches have to give to each other 


and how little sharing has as yet taken place. But this is not regionalism in 


the sense of introversion, exclusiveness or continental chauvinism. For it was 


made very clear that the delegates desired to intensify rather than weaken their 
participation in the ecumenical movement as a whole and that they had no desire 
to close the doors for those sister-churches in other parts of the world who had 
been engaged in or were willing to engage in missionary work in Asia. The 
two world bodies concerned have therefore every reason to rejoice in this 
development and to encourage it. Ecumenism which begins “‘at home” in the 
spontaneous drawing together of churches which are each other's neighbours 
creates the best possible foundation for the ecumenical movement as a whole 

The organisers of the meeting were well inspired when they set these problems 
of relationships and organisation in the wider framework of the evangelistic 
task in Asia. As we heard from country after country of the needs and opportu 
nities, of the obstacles and misunderstandings with which missions have to 
truggle, of the Western “hosts” having become “‘guests,” but at the same 
time of the “hosts’’ depending still so largely in financial and other ways upon 


the “guests,” of Asian churches becoming sending churches and helping each 
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other in evangelism, of the unsolved problems of true indigenisation, it became 
clear to all that the calling of the Asian Churches can only be fulfilled, if they 
accept the main responsibility for the evangelistic tasks themselves and if the) 
develop a common strategy 


The conference was greatly enriched by its environment. The overwhelming 


eagerness of the Batak Christians to enter into a wider Christian fellowship 


which we found in the congregations seemed to show that the creation of that 


fellowship is itself a major contribution to evangelism 


The refugee problem is not solved 


concerned with 


refugees met together at the Palais de Nations in Geneva in order to consider 


In May the many voluntary international organisation 


the present position of the refugees and the tasks which remain to be accomplished 


li 
The main statements adopted by the conference are printed in th ue 

It became very clear that the eravest problem which all those interested 
in helping the refugees have to face is the inability of the public and of th 
governments to maintain their active sympathy for any particular group of 
refugees for a sufficiently long period to solve the problem of such 
“If the interest of the world had been held for another few weeks, then we could 


have liquidated the whol probl m of the Hungarian refugee n 


a vroup 


fustria But 


it dried up” said the World Council field officer in Austria The une word 


could be applied to other gvroups of refuvee ind so we get the econd traged\ 


of the *“old”’ refugee . who are only le ft he hind hecause the wave of human 


sympathy is of too short duration 


It is surely the task of the Churches to bring into the w for refugees that 


element of tenacity and reliability which the magnitude of the problem demand 


That is why the World Council of Churches continue work in this field 
and why it asks the Churches not to become tired in their ce as lone a 


there are in Hong Kong or the Near East, in Austria or in any other country) 


men and women and children who a for that elementar a hom 


The Cicumenical Patriarchate in danger ? 
Our last issue contained an article on the ecumenical 


mificance of the 


Patriarchate of Constantinopl Since that article was written the Patriarchate 


has once again had to live through a stormy period. An important section of 


the Turkish press joined in a campaign the main purpose of which was to have 


the Patriarchate removed from Istanbul and from Turkish soil. At this moment 


the situation is less acute, but the very fact that this issue has been raised so 


sharply is a sufficient reason for all friends of the CEcumenical Patriarchate 
to watch de velopments very carefull; 
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We have already emphasised why the Christian world and very particularly 
those Churches which participate with the CEcumenical Patriarchate in the life 


of the World Council of Churches must be concerned over this question. There 


is the historical argument that the Patriarchate has been in Constantinople for 


sixteen centuries and that during the last five centuries it has been able to function 
under a Turkish government. But the historical argument by itself is not 
conclusive. It is rather that this tradition is still a living tradition, and that 
the Patriarchate’s specific mission of being the main centre of Eastern Orthodoxy 
would be very seriously jeopardised if it could not remain in Istanbul. There 
is furthermore the wider issue of religious liberty. If this Patriarchate cannot 
remain in its historical home, what of so many other historic church-centres 
which are to be found in countries where Christians are in the minority ? 

The present CEcumenical Patriarch has a deep desire to contribute to inter- 
national understanding and has shown this in his whole attitude. The World 
Council has sought to express its solidarity with him in various ways and hopes 


that the member Churches will seize any opportunity they may have to do the 
same 


Changes in “Faith and Order” 


Archbishop Brilioth has decided to resign as Chairman of the Commission 
on Faith and Order and Dr. J. Robert Nelson who has carried the main 
executive responsibility for the work of the commission during the last four 
years will leave the staff of the World Council in order to assume his new 
duties as Dean of The Divinity School, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tennessee, USA 

irchbishop Brilioth belongs to the generation of the pioneers of the ecumenical 
movement. He had been closely associated with the work of his father-in-law, 
irchbishop Séderblom, in the preparations of the “Life and Work” Conference 
at Stockholm in 1925. But he was at the same time involved in the early history 
of “Faith and Order” and attended the first really ecumenical conference of 
“Faith and Order” in 1920 at Geneva 

ls it generally realised how much we owe to these pioneers who had the 
imagination and the courage to stand for the ecumenical idea at a time when 
it seemed altogether utopian? It is sad to think that so few of these pioneers 
are still leaders in the ecumenical movement to-day. In fact the only two who 
attended the 1920 conference and who hold positions in the World Council 
to-day are Archbishop Brilioth and Professor Hamilcar Alivisatos. We are 
therefore glad that the Archbishop will remain a member of the Executive 
Committee of the World Council. 

It was under the chairmanship of Archbishop Brilioth that the new Faith 
and Order Constitution was worked out and that it was confirmed by the Lund 
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Conference and the Evanston Assembly, This meant that Faith and Order 
hecame fully integrated with the World Council. We owe it largely to Dr. Nelson 
that the intention of this new arrangement has been fulfilled at the level of the 
daily activities of the Council 

We do not mean to say that we have reached the point at which the issues 
of church unity have become as central in the life of the ecumenical movement 
as they should be. The pressure of the daily task in the realm of church cooper 
ation in which most departments of the World Council are engaged, may ea 
lead to an almost unconscious acceptance of the status quo with regard to church 
unity. But Faith and Order is now in a position where it can constantly challenge 
all other sections of the World Council and so (to use the 
tution ) keep proming nitly before the World Council and th 
obligation to manifest the essential oneness of the Church o 
urgency for the work of evangelism 

Thirty years ago the first World Conference on Faith and Order 
at Lausanne. It raised high hopes in some circles and met with cynical reaction 
in others. We can now say that the optimists and the pessimists have both 


been wrong. Dr. Nelson's reports on Church Unity negotiations in the Review 


have shown that while we cannot pretend that there is rapid progr toward 


the goal, the impetus given by Faith and Order has not spent its force. In this 
year in North America, in Great Britain and Asia important steps are being 
taken toward church unity. Bishop Brent wrote after the 1920 Conference 

“The pilgrims (that is the men of Faith and Order) do not maintain that their 
is the only method of travel, but they do contend that their the only goal 

The task of the new leaders in Faith and Order will remain that of reminding 
the World Council of Churches and the churches that though we have undertaken 
ecumenical journeys along many different roads, the goal must remain the 


unity of the Church of Christ 


A Youth Team in Latin America 


in ecumenical youth team sponsored by the Youth Departments of the 
World Council of Churches and the World Council of Christian Education 
has visited Latin America for three months The team included one Asian, 
two Europeans, three North Americans, one of whom was a negro, and the 
team members represented the Lutheran, Reformed, Evangelical and Reformed, 
Methodist and Baptist Churches. It was an attempt to witness to the one Christ, 
who transcends our human divisions The team desired also to study the 
situation of Christian youth in Latin America and to see in what way youth 
work and ecumenical work among the younger generation could be strengthened 
Latin America is not known for being ecumenically-minded. Here as elsewhere, 
missions have unavoidably transplanted the church divisions of their home 


countries. The tremendous impact of *faith-missions,” unrelated to each other, 
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increases the fragmentation of church life. It is not unusual to find twenty 
different groups at work in one country. Propaganda directed against the 
World Council of Churches and the ecumenical movement has not been without 
results 

Time is ripe for a totally new strategy on the part of evangelical groups 
in Latin America. Many of the younger generation are aware of this need. 
Some centres of theological training in Argentina and Brazil are already doing 
pioneering work. In spite of the fact that there are very few member-churches 
in Latin America, it is the responsibility of the World Council of Churches 
to encourage this theological study. The study of the Common Christian 
Responsibility toward Areas of Rapid Social Change is already, in Brazil, 
giving a new vision, especially to laymen, of the responsibility of the churches 
for current social developments in Latin America. 

Youth work is still in its beginning. The needs and problems of the younger 


generations are often not understood. There is need for leadership training 


courses, Bible study materials, broad-minded evangelism and information about 
the Church in other parts of the world. The World’s Student Christian Federation 
has done pioneering work on the student level. Denominational Youth Depart- 


ments and interdenominational youth movements are ready to cooperate with 
the Youth Department of the World Council of Churches. Latin America 
must be high on our list of priorities 
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It has become a platitude to claim that our 


renewal.” In nearly every country new editions 
Bible are being published. But many peopl 
wider knowledge of the Bible is really conducive 
of itS message 

The seven books dealt with in this review 
to tackle the question of the Bible’s relation 

Alfred Adam’s new edition of the book by 
first appeared in 1934) is an attempt to trace the diffes 
the Bible in human life ever since the far-distant date wl 
of the Bible were compiled consideration of what 
to society and how society has reacted to the Bible invols 
ination of the eternal problem of the relation of the Bib! 
epochs of history. The whole history of human cultus immarised for 
us by von Dobschiitz) reveals the positive influen i¢ Bible not only 
as a source of courage and strength for the beliey ; the fundamental 
element of human culture in the most general sen hese 216 pages give 


a striking survey of the whole history of Christianity with its deep reactions, 
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centred around the Bible and its message. It is the fullest introduction that 
one could find to the other books reviewed here. 


Douglas Johnson and D.T. Niles both endeavour, each in his way, 


to combat the ignorance which exists even among Christians about what 
the Bible really is. I must say, I should like to see our theological students 
read Douglas Johnson’s clear exposé of the questions involved in the intro- 
ductions to the Old and New Testaments, the difficulties which they present 
and their inspiration. The presentation of many of the problems is somewhat 
popular in style, but its very briefness forces it to bring out the essentials. 
After reading this book one may take up that of D. T. Niles and try to answer 
the questions raised by Christians, and also by non-Christians, about our 
faith and its biblical basis. The concrete chiracter of the examples given 
by D.T. Niles brings us right up against the difficulties born of our own 
ignorance, and the two books may be regarded as complementary. Douglas 
Johnson simply describes the scientific side, while D. T. Niles explains the 
spiritual aspect of the questions which arise in connection with biblical passages. 

J. Carter Swaim tackles a different aspect of the problem—the good and 
bad use of the Bible. He does not deal with the contents of the Bible but 
with the way in which it is read and the spirit in which it is understood, and 
the difficulty of reading what it actually says (and not what we should /ike it 
to say). Swaim’s method may seem very “American” to us Europeans but 
it shows most graphically that the way we approach the Bible is of para- 
mount importance for understanding its message, and for approaching it 
in its relation to him who is the key to its inspiration, Jesus Christ. It is 
certainly indispensable to read good translations in order to clear up errors ; 
but it is still more important not to use the Bible as if it were a code, a 
book of magic secrets, a real idol which prevents us from hearing the voice of 
the living God. 

rhen there is the question how it is possible, even today, to discover 
the “biblical” attitude to contemporary situations and needs which may not 
have had any parallel when the biblical records were written. Swaim examines 
the classical types of biblical interpretation — allegorical, literal and critical 
but his approach is nevertheless an unusual one because of the “active” 
method that he adopts, whereby we have to be like actors in the eternal drama 
of God’s search for man. His presentation, which is enriched by examples 
and dramatic scenes, renews our traditional concepts and makes the biblical 
passages extraordinarily vivid and near to us. R.M. Brown does not shirk 
certain violent passages in the Old Testament as Psalm 137 verse 9, which 
reveal the Jews’ attitude to their enemies; he contrasts them with Jesus’ 
own attitude, so as to emphasise his teaching. Even if only from this point 
of view, the book does good service by answering many of the criticisms 
levelled against certain passages in the Bible. 
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Finally Wayne E. Oates and J. Carter Swaim (in his second book, Do 
You Understand the Bible?) deal with the réle of the Bible in the pastoral 
ministry and in connection with the cure of souls. They show how the Bible 
should be used, so that modern people do not merely “believe”’ it but learn 


to “‘act’’ in accordance with its teaching 


There are, indeed, innumerable differences between the concepts in the 


Bible and our own, but the great biblical themes are treated in such a way 
as to leave room for these differences which are due to time, social back 
ground and other elements. The Bible can be used both “‘creatively”” and 
“redemptively” at the same time, as W. E. Oates shows, while avoiding all 
systematic recourse to authoritarianism or threats of punishme nt It is abso 
lutely essential (as our theologicai faculties ought at last to realise) to take 
due account of the development of knowledge in the field of psychology 
Reading W. E. Oates may help to convince our European theologians, who 
do not realise that mental illnesses represent the greatest peril to our society 

far more than tuberculosis or cancer The cure of souls cannot be practise d 
without a proper understanding of psychiatry, psychotherapy and psycho 
analysis, the discoveries of which form the basis for any real pastoral ministry 

The books which we have mentioned certainly contain other important 
elements. I have tried, however, to bring out the concerns which they all 
share, and to show how they complement each other and how their main 
ideas fit together 

Too many mistakes have been made by men full of good will, Bible in 
hand, because owing to their incompetence or their shortsightedness their 
use of the Bible was dangerous rather than beneficial. It is therefore of primary 
importance to publish books warning people against these mistakes and 
showing people how to use the Bible. It is true, the way in which the books 
by Brown, Oates and Swaim are written is somewhat disconcerting to Euro 
peans unaccustomed to American language and American methods of evangel 
ism. Nevertheless these books contain material which may enable us to 
interpret the Bible to a generation whose aspirations are best expressed by the 
rhythm of “rock and roll.” Some of the questions raised by Brown, and some 
of the arguments of Oates and Swaim, may lead us to discover a new way of 
approaching such milicux, which appear to be so far removed from our 
traditional religious atmosphere, but to whom the Bible also has a message 

J. G. H. HOFFMANN 


THE VOICE OF EASTERN ORTHODOXY 


GEIST UND LEBEN DER OSTKIRCHE, by ERNST BENZ. Rowohlt-Verlag, Ham- 
burg, 1957. 203 pp. DM 1.90 
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Die OSTKIRCHE IM LICHTE DER PROTESTANTISCHEN GESCHICHTSSCHREIBUNG 
VON DER REFORMATION BIS ZUR GEGENWART, by ERNST BENZ. 


Verlag Karl Alber, Freiburg/Miinchen, 1952. (Orbis Academicus III/1) 
42] pp DM 25 


HISTOIRE DE L’ EGLISE BYZANTINE, by GASTON ZANANIRI. Foreword by Cardinal 
Tisserant. Nouvelles Editions latines, Paris, 1954. 317 pp. Fr.fr. 1200 


Les EGLISES ORIENTALES ET LES RITES ORIENTAUX, by R. JANIN. Letouzey & 
iné, Paris, 1955. 548 pp. Fr.fr. 1200 

ABRISS DER OSTSLAWISCHEN KIRCHENGESCHICHTE, by ALBERT M. AMMANN 
Thomas Morus Presse im Verlag Herder, Wien, 1950. 748 pp 
ANS 86 

KLEINE PHILOKALIE. Belehrungen der Ménchsvater der Ostkirche iiber das 


Gebet, selected and translated by Mattruias Dietz and [Gor SMOLITSCH 


Verlagsanstalt Benziger & Co., Einsiedeln, Zurich, Cologne, 1956. 192 pp. 
Sw. fr. 8.90 


PROBLEME DER OsTKIRCHE. Untersuchung zum Wesen und zur Geschichte 
der griechisch-orthodoxen Kirche, by R.A. KLOSTERMANN. Wettergren 
& Kerbers Férlag, Géteborg, Sweden, 1955. 434 pp. Sw. Cr. 45 


[HE WATERS OF MARAH. The Present State of the Greek Church, by PETER 


HAMMOND. Rockliff Publishing Corporation, London, 1956. 186 pPp.s 
2ls 


THe CHurcH IN Soviet Russia, by MATTHEW SPINKA. Oxford University 
Press, New York, 1956. 179 pp $3.25 

THe Greek OrtTHODOXx CHURCH, by HAmiILcaAR S. ALIvisatTos. Series of 
lectures given in Chicago 1953. Athens, 1955. 142 pp. (Text in Greek.) 


[he spate of publications about spiritual life in Eastern Asia, Chinese 
and Indian art, wisdom and religion could possibly be interpreted as a disturb- 
ing symptom of fatigue in the West. Is the large number of books about the 
Eastern Church, the growing interest in it, its liturgy, its icons, also due to 
the same cause? The new encyclopedic series published by the well-known 
and enterprising publishing house of Rowohlt includes a very instructive 
volume Geist und Leben der Ostkirche (Spirit and Life in the Eastern Church) 
Is the author, Dr. Benz, right in thinking that the root cause of this overrating, 
especially by Protestants, of the Orthodox Church, lies in an overcompensation 
of the hidden inferiority complex, never admitted and never expressed ? One 
thing is certain. Romantic, poetical feelings, even if they spring from life, 
do not provide a favourable atmosphere for a real understanding of the 
Eastern Church or for a genuine ecumenical encounter. In his book Die 
Ostkirche im Lichte der protestantischen Geschichtsschreibuny von der Reforma- 


tion bis zur Gegenwart (The Eastern Church as viewed by Protestant historians 
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from the Reformation to the present day), Benz contrasts this emotional 
approach with the genuine ecumenical attitude which forms the starting 
point for building up contact into a scientific ecumenical union. A well-meant 
but exaggerated picture of that church which is so alien to us and has for 
so long been forgotten can do neither us nor the Eastern Church any real 
service. This also applies to the purely aesthetic appreciation of the icons 
which are familiar to the whole of the West from exhibitions and volumes of 
reproductions 

A serious study of the question must, even today, be guided by the great 
authorities which can never be absent from any survey of the literature, such 
as Harnack. His history of dogma is astonishingly rewarding in spite of its 
notoriously harsh judgment of the church. Then there are K. Holl and I 
Heiler Urkirche und Ostkirche (Early Church and Eastern Church). In addition 
to the study of the Greek Fathers of the Church and of the liturgies, a know- 
ledge of the history of the Eastern Church is important. The Geschichte der 
alten Kirche (History of the ancient Church) by H. Lietzmann is completed 
by the brillant Geschichte des Byzantinischen Staates (History of the Byzantine 
State) by G. Ostrogorsky and this will shortly be supplemented by H. G 
Beck’s Kirche, Theologie und geistliche Literatur des byzantinischen Reiches 
(Church, Theology and spiritual literature in the Byzantine Empire). We 
prefer this book to G. Zananiri’s Histoire de [’ Eglise Byzantine (History of 
the Byzantine Church) although the latter extends up to modern times and 
includes a wealth of detail. For in that work, a quite definite church bias, 
maybe even a particular presupposition has obscured things. This work, like 
other Roman Catholic publications, is never tired of repeating how much 
harm has been done to the inherently very rich Eastern Church by its sepa- 
ration from the Rock of Peter and how it is only by union with Rome that 
it can save itself from national and political entanglements and theological 


divisions. In spite of this reservation the great achievements of Catholic 


scholars, learned societies, institutes and periodicals in this field are indispen- 


sable. We would refer with great respect to M. Jugie’s comprehensive work 
Theologia Dogmatica Christianorum Orientalium ab Ecclesia Catholica Dissi 
dentium (pp. 3500, 5 vols. Paris 1926-35) ; and to the book by R. Janin which 
has now come out in its 4th edition: Eglises Orientales et Rites Orientaux, 
a survey which replaces all former accounts of the present position of the 
schismatic and uniate churches in the East. (Particular attention should be 
paid to the concluding chapter ““L’Union des Eglises.’’) Then there is the 
series Das dstliche Christentum (Eastern Christianity), the great work of a 
world-wide group of research-workers on the Council of Chalcedon which 
had a decisive bearing on the doctrine and life of the Eastern Church. In this 
study, the “Chalcedonian theme” is traced up to its reflection in the latest 


Protestant and Catholic theology. Finally, there is A. A. Ammann’s learned 
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Abriss der ostslavischen Kirchengeschichte (Outline of the history of the East 
Slav Church) 

Catholic scholars are keen on the special field of mysticism in the Eastern 
Church since they rightly believe that this is the real heart of the Eastern 
Church. They associate with this research a concern for spiritual welfare 
and advise modern man, with his inner contradictions and inability to con- 
centrate, to try to seek along these lines the way back to the tranquillising 
power of Christian truth. In addition to a number of the issues of the Wiirz- 
burg series, there are editions of mystic and mystagogic texts: Das Herzens- 
gebet — Mystik und Yoga der Ostkirche (Prayer from the heart — Mysticism 
and yoga in the Eastern Church), and a selection from the influential edifica- 
tional volume of the Eastern Church (Small Philokalia: Instructions to the 
monastic fathers of the Eastern Church concerning Prayer). Cf. also J. Gouil- 
lard, Petite philokalie de la priére du ceur. We feel, however, that in this 
ficld imitation due to the painful feeling of one’s own impoverishment can 
hardly avoid the danger of a visionary attitude and that the word “yoga” 
used in this context may stimulate weary western boredness. 

Compared with this long list, which could easily be extended, the Protestant 
contribution to research cuts perhaps a rather modest figure. Nevertheless, 
contact with the Eastern Church through ecumenical work has borne fruit. 
R. A. Klostermann has produced a weighty volume of investigations into the 
nature and the history of the Greek Orthodox Church. On the basis of a rich 
range of source material, a wide variety of central questions are examined : the 
nature of the Eastern Church, the faith of the church and of the people, Athos, 
preaching and homiletics, missions, sects, philosophy and religion, philosophy 
of religion, the Bible in Russia. Klostermann points out that a firmly based 
theological, philosophical and historical equipment is the essential prerequisite 
for an understanding with the Eastern Church. It also emerges, contends 
the writer, how fruitful this work is in order to achieve a “full picture of a 
conscious Christianity.” Many an erroneous judgment is here drastically 
corrected, as for example the idea that the Eastern Church has allegedly 
failed in its missionary duties or that the Bible plays a small part in its piety. 
True, the Eastern Church must be asked in its turn to arrive at a correct 
appreciation of the Western Church and of the Christian idea in Protestantism. 
The extent to which we, for our part, are ready to see the light of the other 
church and to be questioned is impressively demonstrated by P. Hammond’s 
Report on the Greek Church. This is no systematic manual but contains a 
wealth of personal impressions and with the sharp eye of love for the virtues 
and weaknesses of one’s own and the other church. There are moving pas- 
sages on the efforts on the part of the Church to make a new start set against 
the dark background of difficult times in the 19th and 20th centuries, and 
on the active cooperation of the laity in a church which ,we are inclined to 
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regard as a purely clerical body and which he goes so far as to call “the church 
of the laity.” Hammond even ventures to prophesy “that the day might 
not be far distant when the Church of Greece — poor and naked though 
she were in the world’s eyes would again become a lamp whose bright 
beams would extend to every corner of Christendom.” 

The activities which correspond most closely to our conception of ecu- 
menical work are fraternal exchange: the readiness to listen to the views 
of the other church without keeping silent about the truths which one has 
recognised and to which one is committed. This effort has led to the writing 
of a book Evangelisches und orthodoxes Christentum in Begegnung und Aus- 
einandersetzung. The Foreign Office of the Protestant Church of Germany 
has made available one of the most important ecumenical dialogues of the 
past with the translation, appearing shortly, of large extracts from the cor- 
respondence between the Tiibingen theologians and the Patriarch of Constan 
tinople, Jeremias II, in the 16th century. A generous allocation of space 
has also been made to the Eastern Church in the Evangelisches Kirchenlexikon 
(Protestant Church Lexicon) which is in course of publication 

rhe delicate subject of the history of the Church in Russia from 1917 on 
(The Church in Soviet Russia) is dealt with by M. Spinka. This contains 
a careful appraisal of the Patriarchs Tychon, Sergius and Alexius (in contrast 
to the rather simplified portrayal by K. Rose in Okumenische Profile, Heft U1, 
3, Berlin Ecumenical Profiles, Number II, 3, Berlin) and 


, 


an excellent 
account of the complex question of Church and State in the Russian Church 
illustrated with documents and with a clear formulation of the misunder 


standings which weigh on the Russian Church today : the equation of freedom 
of worship with religious liberty and the identification of church and people 
in a “religious nationalism” (cf. by the same author The Church and the 
Russian Revolution, New York, 1927) 

It is above all vital, however, that we should come back again and again 
to the Church’s own statements, whether we are astounded or perhaps annoyed 
by its confidence in its own strength and whether we regard this attitude as 
a sign of strength or weakness of the Eastern Church, in addition to cate- 
chisms (Handbuch der rechtgliubigen Christen Manual for Orthodox Chris 
tians) and statements of lay piety such as Erzdhlungen eines russischen Pilgers 
(Tales of a Russian Pilgrim) and N. Gogol’s Considerations on the divine 
Liturgy (both in the series Zeugen des Wortes), in which we feel the pulsation 
of Orthodox life nourished on mysticism and the Bible and on the liturgy 
of the Church. Lastly, mention should be made of the lectures given by 
H.S. Alivisatos in 1953/54 at the University and the Ecumenical Institute 
of Chicago. (A complete German, English or French translation is urgently 
necessary.) This contains really everything we need to know or consider if 


we wish to study the Eastern Church on an ecumenical basis : clear explana- 
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tions of the nature of the Church from the Orthodox point of view and its 
claim to be absolute, with a clear line of distinction between it and Rome 
and the Reformation, while the kinship with both of them is emphasised. 
“The Protestants are Westerners and scholastics, even if in a less rigid form 
and in a milder shape.”” Then, too, emphasis is laid on the dangerous con- 
centration by both Western churches on the sign of the cross and atonement 
instead of the resurrection and the divine incarnation. Attention is paid to 
the problem of the unity and diversity of the churches, and the theory that 
the various churches are members and branches of the One Church is expli- 


citly rejected. The presence of living factors in the other churches as well, 





however, is not contested. There is a warning against the overrating of 
theology and a demand for a return to the simplicity of faith in love without 
the surrender of truth — the secret of the true Church. There are glances 
into history, with special reference to the relation between Church and State ; 
and precise definitions of possible forms of cooperation on the part of the 
Orthodox Church in the ecumenical community ; and lastly, the genuinely 
Christian ecumenical conviction that we are in the midst of the Kingdom 
of God for which we grope, in vain, as if it were far away, while Christ assures 


us that it is here in the midst of us (Luke 17: 21.) 


KARL FRIZ 


PROTESTANTISM AND ROMAN CATHOLICISM 


KATOLICISM OCH PROTESTANTISM. GEMENSKAP OCH SPLITTRING, by K. E. 


SKYDSGAARD. C.W.K. Gleerups Férlag, Lund, 1954. 242 pp. Sw. Cr. 12.50, 
bound 16.50 


To many people Catholicism and Protestantism are a pair of concepts 
covering an interesting and captivating problem. To some people, both 
Catholics and Protestants, it is more than captivating. It is a perennially 
disturbing question of conscience. Professor K. E. Skydsgaard of Denmark 
thus introduces an interesting and captivating book, with the Danish title 
Ja og Nei (Yes and No) subtitled “A contribution to the understanding of 
the relation between Catholicism and Protestantism.” 

He is not satisfied with the words “Protestantism” and “Catholicism,” 
for obvious reasons. But a book must have a title and this title indicates 
what the book is about. 

Skydsgaard begins his survey with an account of the objective of the 
ecumenical movement. He goes on to discuss the great issues between Protes- 
tant and Roman theology: the relation between Holy Writ and tradition, 
the ecclesiological view, the concept of faith and grace, the view of the saints 
and the Virgin Mary. Skydsgaard says he realises there are great and learned 
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works on the subject. There is also much popular literature, “but most of 
what I have read of that kind did not appeal to me.”” Skydsgaard’s popular 
book is appealing and without polemic exaggeration. He takes pains to do 
justice to Roman Catholic thought, at the same time setting down the funda- 
mental Protestant views 

In his opening chapter Skydsgaard defines Christianity as fellowship, 
communio. “Christianity is fellowship ; in that statement is hidden the secret 
of creation — for when God created life He created it out of love so that 
all humans should share this life with Him and with one another ; the insoluble 
enigma of sin is that it breaks off fellowship with God and one’s fellow-man ; 
and the miracle of salvation, the saving act of God, consists in His recreating 
the broken fellowship between Himself and man and between human beings.” 

Faced by the differences between Catholicism and Protestantism people 
may react by saying: No use fighting over religious views because religious 
truth is so varied ; the ways are different, but the goal is the same. (Usually 
the Protestant attitude.) But there is also the approach of objectivism which 
says that we have one truth, revealed by God and we humans have to bow 
to it. It is possible to express this truth in a lucid and intellectually com- 
prehensible form, which must be binding for and common to all (the Roman 
attitude). This is the old question of tolerance and authority, individualism 
and collectivism. Skydsgaard does not believe that either of them can create 
true fellowship and says that this applies in equal degree to subjectivism and 
objectivism 

Is there no third way? Skydsgaard points out that the apostles did not 
start out on their apostolate in the first place with a religious philosophy 
or with a collection of lofty Christian tenets. The fact behind their ministry 
was rather a real person, Jesus Christ himself. “A living Lord is something 
different from a view of life, however Christian, or a system of ethics or 
dogmatics.”” Unity, then, must consist in living in fellowship with the Lord, 
hearing His word, participating in common worship and praise, owing 
allegiance to Him alone 

The Church of the apostles experienced differences in teaching. “But 
there was a remarkable unity behind the differences far greater than the 
forms of expression, and that was the living person of Christ himself.” 
Skydsgaard draws attention to Grundtvig’s distinction between “the Church” 
and “the schools.”” In “the Church” we are one. In “the schools” we can 
freely submit our different opinions. Christ is a living Lord above all rifts 
and differences. “This is not a light and pious figure of speech but a very 
consistent consequence of the Christ-message in the New Testament.’ ’ 

But what about a situation where the Church must utter a clear “no” ? 
“The Church that is unable to say ‘no’ is equally unable to say ‘yes’.” 


“Between the Roman Catholic Church and the Lutheran Church such a 
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‘no’ was once uttered, from both sides... But this ‘no’ would not have been 
a real ‘no,’ had it not also meant a ‘yes’ between the two parties.” 

Skydsgaard feels that the Church which believes in a living Lord will 
endure the rift without ever accepting it. He gives an extremely interesting 
survey of three attempts at explaining the difference between Catholicism 
and Protestantism : its interpretation in evolutionistic categories (the Refor- 
mation as part of the landslide in the history of ideas on the threshold between 
the Middle Ages and the rise of modern Europe) ; its interpretation from the 
aspect of the history of religion (institutional “cult religion’’ as distinct from 
prophetic “personality religion’’); and the interpretation which Skydsgaard 
calls “‘apostolic-dialectic.”” (Peter representing concrete authority, and Paul 
the living Word of God.) 

But none of these interpretations can explain why the rift occurred and 
Skydsgaard says that there is probably more truth in the “classic, theological- 
ecclesiastical interpretation according to which the difference is described as 
the juxtaposition between truth and falsehood.’’ However, he feels that 
rapprochement is being made today, especially in the field of Bible study. 
“They begin to read the Bible without confessional spectacles.” 

From other chapters in Skydsgaard’s book I just wish to glean some 
sentences. On Scripture and tradition Skydsgaard says: “It has become 
clear that tradition in early Christian times played a very central rdle.”” — 
“A specific Protestant tradition is anxious not to declare itself infallible 
but quietly assumes that it is sacrosant.’””— The difference is that “what 
the Protestant Church regards as a temptation, the Roman Church has made 
a rule: tradition has the last word.” 

On the Church: “When the Reformers felt impelled to leave the great 
Church it certainly was not because they despised or were indifferent to the 
concept of the Church. The discussion between Roman and Protestant 
Christians does not revolve around the question whether or not there should 
be a Church but: what is this Church?” — ‘The Church is the Body of 
Christ... But this does not mean the identification of the Church and Christ.”’ 

rhis book also contains a word about the new Roman dogma concerning 
the mother of Our Lord. “The mutual ‘no’ and the mutual estrangement 
between Roman and Protestant points of view is extremely clear here.” Yet, 
if you turn your gaze in faith toward the living Lord, as He appears to you 
in the Scriptures and the confession of the Church, “even the most energetic 
‘no,’ from whatever side it may come, loses its significance before one who 
is greater, and that is Christ himself. Only in Him does everything in which 
we share have its anchorage.” 

There is little reference in Skydsgaard’s book to the Roman Church’s 
aspirations to worldly power, often very apparent, a ramification of its religious 
totalitarianism. The existential “no’’ of many Protestants arises from the 
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experiences of such claims and this “no” points indirectly to something very 
essential in the Roman faith. Perhaps it could be termed the negative worldly 
aspect of a positive total claim. In the Scandinavian Churches this kind 
of Roman totalitarianism tends to be overlooked. But Skydsgaard’s book 
iS 4 moving contribution, as an atiefipt to turn our attention to the things 
that fundamentally unite the followers of Christ and to the things that funda 
mentally divide “Catholicism” and “Protestantism.” 


BENGT HOorrwan 


WORLD PROTESTANTISM ON THE ROAD TO UNITY 


Het WERELDPROTESTANTISME by W. H. VAN pe Pot. J. J. Romen, Roermond 


en Maaseik, 1956. 356 pp 


Professor Van de Pol was formerly a Dutch Reformed theologian : after 
a lengthy evolution he was converted to Catholicism in 1940 and was ordained 
a priest in 1944. Since 1948 he has held a chair at the Catholic University 
of his native town of Nymwegen, near the German frontier, a predominantly 
Catholic community. He regards his main objective in his present theological 
capacity as that of setting the antithesis between Rome and the Reformation 


in the correct factual perspective and thereby clearing up the misunderstandings 


and prejudices which obstruct the discussion between the confessions, and 
thus furthering the aim of the Una Sancta as understood by Catholics. His 
former works pointed in the same direction Das christliche Dilemma, 


katholische Kirche und Reformation (The Christian Dilemma, the Catholic 
Church and the Reformation), and Charakteristik des reformatorischen 
Christentums (Main traits of Reformation Christianity). He deals with the 
same point in his new book on world Protestantism This is a thorough 
and fluent study and shows an excellent grasp of the subject 

The book is not directly intended to promot the discussion between the 
confessions but to inform Catholic priests and laymen about the nature, 
history and present position of Protestantism and thus enable them to meet 
and explain their point of view to, Protestants Ihe book is remarkable 
not only for its outstanding grasp of the subject and its accuracy (which 
are attributable to the writer’s Protestant background) but also for its grati 
fying degree of objectivity. It makes a real effort to do justice to the Refor 
mation and to the Churches which sprang from that movement, both in its 
appreciation of the reformers and of their teachings and also in its assessment 
of the phases through which Protestantism has passed up to the present 
day. There is hardly a trace of the caricatures and erroneous judgments of 
the old type of ¢ atholic apologetics, although the writer at no point disavows 


j 


his Catholic views. For him, the essence of Luther and of Protestantism 
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as a whole lies in a new approach to the Gospel and the Church, which was 
bound to lead to a break with the Papal Church, not because of any bad 
intentions but because of inner necessity. He rightly recognises the ontic- 
sacramental understanding of revelation and the Church as the essential 
characteristic of Catholicism differentiating it from the dynamic, existential 
understanding of word and faith, from which the completely different view 
of the Church in the Reformation was evolved. Van de Pol leaves us in no 
doubt as to the deep and fundamental ..ature of this antithesis. It is all to 
the good that he does not make the realisation of the Una Sancta too easy 
either for his present co-religionists or for catholicising Protestants, and has 
not attempted to achieve a spurious compromise. 

Moreover, he has some sobering observations on the chances of victory 
of Catholicism which is at present spreading in Holland. As will surprise 
a great many people, he shows that world Protestantism, in spite of its 
marked outward disunion, nevertheless in the last resort possesses a funda- 
mental unity. Indeed, after decades and even centuries of inner laxity, it 
has awakened to a new awareness of its responsibility towards the world. 
The clearest sign of this is the ecumenical movement which, it is true, he 
really regards merely as a Protestant movement for reunion, in which growing 
prominence is given to the common factors in all the churches stemming 
from the Reformation and the free churches. As against this he considers 
that, with the passage of time, the more Catholic Churches of Eastern Europe 
are merely becoming conscious of their Catholicity in the ecumenical movement 
and can only follow this movement towards integration by world Protestantism 
from a distance and with critical reservations. However, Van de Pol, who 
is considering the problem from outside, probably does not fully appreciate 
how fruitful the dialogue of the Protestants with the Orthodox and other 
non-Reformation churches has been for the ecumenical movement. 

He is certainly right in asserting that the decisive rdle in the struggle for 
the unity of the Christian Church lies in the main with Rome and the Refor- 
mation. In making this point, he is performing the laudable service of 
bringing out the responsibility of Protestants for the reunion of the Church 
of Christ. 

H. QUuISTORP. 


ECUMENICAL SOCIAL THOUGHT 


THE SOCIAL THOUGHT OF THE WorRLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, by EDWARD 
Durr, S.J. Longmans, Green and Co., London, 1956. 340 pp. 25s. 


STATEMENTS OF THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES ON SOCIAL QUESTIONS, 
published by The Department on Church and Society, Division of Studies, 
WCC, Geneva 1956. 2nd ed. 72 pp. Sw. Fr. 2. 
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A work by an American Jesuit on the social teaching of the World Council 
is a matter of note, the more so that by its objectivity, fairness and thoroughness 
it goes far to becoming a standard work on the subject (some have already 
hailed it as such). All the relevant documents up to the end of 1954 are 
fully discussed and illuminated with quotations from a wide range of parallel 
sources. There are many important and interesting comments on the failures 
of the ecumenical movement and gaps in the World Council programmes 
(as well as some very naive Americanisms that will hardly impress Europeans) 
Others have noted the lack of Roman Catholic bias, but this reviewer cannot 
fail to notice how the commentary and criticisms often follow rather slavishly 
the complex of ideas to be found in Papal Encyclicals about such matters 
as property, just prices and wages, authority, social institutions, and the 
relations of Church and State (e.g. pp. 122, 123, 125, 127, 188-91, 236-39, 
280-82, 297-99), not to mention a naive anti-communism (see later) These 
comments and criticisms are made with great fairness, if sometimes rather 
irrelevantly, and it might have been more fruitful if there had been a direct 
confrontation with the Papal Encyclicals Ihe most serious, and most 
justified, criticism of World Council social thought is on its imprecision 
(e.g. pp. 191, 275, 295, 298-99, 320), its failure to gr ipple with coneret 
historical situations (e.g. pp. 204f., 291-95), and its lack of expertise (e.g 
pp. 180, 299-300, 303-04). It is not obvious that Papal Encyclicals compare 
more favourably on these points ; Father Duff never refers to them, but there 
is an implication in many of his comments that It ts possible to avoid these 
dangers, whereas it might be more realistic to admit that they are quit 
unavoidable in a world-wide church. Duff ts not himself so much at home 
in modern social and economic problems that he: can afford to be hyper 
critical (see the extraordinarily naive footnote on productivity on p. 126, 
and the rather American introduction). To this reviewer he shows much 
greater competence in the theological field, though all theologians may not 
be satisfied with his discussion of the ‘Protestant’’ emphasis in the Appendix 
and elsewhere. Throughout he is concerned with analysis and appraisal, 
never with controversy, and in effect what he has to say ts a constructive 
contribution to the continuing discussions in the World Council. It is in 
that context that these comments are offered 

Ihe book is, in effect, divided into two parts. The first part in three 
chapters gives a summary history of the ecumenical movement up to Evanston, 
a discussion of the nature and authority of the World Council, and an analysis 
of its “social philosophy.” In fact, though the book disclaims any attempt 
to be “ta theological study” (p. 1), the major concern throughout this half 
of the book is theological. The history is clearly and interestingly written, 
the chapter on the authority of the World Council is illuminating, and that 


on social philosophy brings together a large number of different threads 
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There is an interesting discussion of the differences between “an ethic of 


, 


ends” and “an ethic of inspiration,’”’ which is one of the main themes of the 
book, a summary of the pre-Evanston discussions on the relation of eschatology 
and ethics, and a most useful section on the contribution of the Orthodox 
churches. 

The second half of the book, in one long chapter on “The Social Policy 
of the World Council of Churches,” discusses under a number of rubrics 
the whole body of ecumenical writings up to Evanston from Amsterdam 
and earlier. This part of the book is frankly disappointing. The arrangement 
of the material is inefficient and misleading. One can obtain from it a fair 
picture of what has happened, but only with difficulty, and the general effect 
is distorted. 

There are three main criticisms : 

(a) Father Duff has divided his chapter into an introduction and six 
divisions. The last forms a more or less self-contained unit about the inter- 
national order, which discusses the work of CCIA. The other five divisions 
are in fact the five sections into which the Amsterdam Section III divided 
its report. Under these rubrics the author has tried to cram all the post- 
Amsterdam discussions and the Evanston report. Clearly he rather hurriedly 
interpolated into a first draft the results of Evanston as they became available. 
rhe result is a horrible bed of Procrustes. The topics do not fit into the divi- 
sions, and as in each division we are taken through the historical material, 
we do not get a clear picture of the development of thought, nor of the 
importance of the topics in themselves. No one could deduce from this 
medley that the World Council would be likely after Evanston to undertake 
a Study of the areas of rapid social change, though this developed naturally 
out of Evanston. The position is made worse by a lack of cross-references 
and a not entirely adequate index 

Iwo examples may suffice: (1) On pp. 170-71, he quotes the reference 
in the Amsterdam report to the roots of social disorder in men’s refusal to 
admit their responsibility to God, and points out that this “ignored the 
warning” of Reinhold Niebuhr in the background volume. But, if we refer 
back to p. 162, we find that this section of the Amsterdam Report was 
“composed” by Niebuhr. Father Duff seems to have forgotten this fact 
by p. 171 

(2) The discussion of “The Responsible Society’’ concept is scattered 
in various places. It is introduced on pp. 117-28 in the chapter on social 
philosophy, where the Amsterdam report is quoted, and we are told that 
the concept was “first formulated” there (p. 117). But when we turn to the 
appropriate section in the chapter on social policy (pp. 191-202), we find 


that the concept is rightly attributed to Dr. Oldham’s preparatory studies 


This section contains in effect a summary (a) of Dr. Oldham’s contribution 
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(pp. 193-97), (6) the Memorandum of the Preparatory Commission for 
Evanston’s Section III (pp. 197-200), and (c) a summary of the Evanston 
Section Report (pp. 200-02). Certain limited portions of the Evanston Report 
are discussed elsewhere under other rubrics. The Background Survey prepared 
for Evanston, on the other hand, is first summarised in a page and a half 
(pp. 164-66), and then in more detail under the heading “the Disorder of 
Society”” (pp. 180-85) 

In effect, Duff should either have summarised cach document in its historical 
order, or more clearly divided the analysis into separate topics. His unhappy 
compromise makes it extremely difficult to arrive at a fair estimate and has 
confused him himself 

b) It may be questioned whether the most fruitful way to approach 
the social thought of the World Council is by moving from theology to social 
pronouncements. If Duff had started trom the social statements, classified 
them and extracted from them what was response to particular situatio 
and what represented the common mind of the churches, he might have 
come to rather different conclusions. It is easy to show that the World Council 
does not have a common mind about the theological ba of social action 


Fr. Duff rather too easily assumes that his lack of common basis inevital 


involves a different approach to social policy (e.g. pp. 80-82, 120, 191, 310) 
The surprising and encouraging fact is that certain generally accepted “*midd! 
axioms” have come to be formulated that make up a coherent body of Christian 
critique, even in spite of disagreement about their exact statu If the body 
of statements is seen as a whole, this ts a remarkable achi t, and it 


can be doubted if there exists anyw I i more balanced and con prenensiyv 


if inevitably often rather impreci nd not particular 1, body of Christian 
social theory applicable to the twentieth century. But if each docur 
taken separately, as for example the Amsterdam report or tl Evanstor 
report, it is easy to point out an ips Some of Duff remarks in this connec 
tion do not so fully apply to the whole body of literatur 

( The limitations of the author's insight and the unfortunate result 
of his piecemeal approach are clearly revealed in the rather d trous discussio 
of the World Council and communism in chap. 4. The main questions ar 
taken up in the section on “Communism and Capita where Amsterdan 
condemnation of communism ts criticised for it Imprecisio (p. 210), 
its failure to take adequate account of “‘a connexion betw the historical 
phenomenon called ‘communism’ and the Soviet Ur (pp 11-12), 
and its “lack of realism when reviewed from tl \ iwe-point of six years’ 
further experience” (p. 213). Six pages are devoted to explanation of 
this lack of realism Unfortunately the passag juoted trom Amsterdam 
consists solely of the paragraph on the ‘points of cor flict between Christianity 
and the atheistic Marxian communism of our day The followin ¥ paragraph 
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which begins, ““The Church should seek to resist the extension of any system 


that not only includes oppressive elements...” and continues with a condem- 
nation of the denial of human rights and the use of “torture and cruel 
punishments,” is not quoted until 30-odd pages later in a section on “Christian 
Witness in Communist or non-Communist Society” under the main division 
of “Corporate Christian Influence on Society.”” Because the context has 
been lost, Fr. Duff can now write “It is not clear, therefore, whether a military 
dictatorship such as Spain, or a communist régime such as Rumania, was 
primarily under indictment” (p. 245), whereas it is in fact perfectly clear 
that a paragraph following one enumerating the points of conflict between 
Christianity and communism, and preceding one enumerating parallel points 
of conflict with capitalism must primarily refer to communist systems of 
government 

[here is a general tendency to assume that the World Council is rather 
soft on communism, and to “explain’’ this. Many important and telling 
points are made, but there are many misleading details, such as the unfortunate 
footnote which tends to equate Visser ‘t Hooft’s attitude with Barth’s 
“neutralism” in relation to communism, on the basis of an irrelevant quo- 
tation (p. 249). In general, Father Duff's inadequate knowledge of the 
European background exaggerates the importance of Third Force neutralism 
and the influence of Barth, while his American naiveté or his religious affilia- 
tions lead him to a failure to appreciate the extent to which condemnation 
of communism is unnecessary because taken for granted and because it is 
a largely unimportant temptation for Christians, here in marked contrast to 
Nazism. It is one of the main achievements of the ecumenical movement 
that it has directed its prophetic gifts to denunciation rather of those evils 
that exist within the Church than of those which it can safely condemn in 
the world outside. (It would be an interesting study in this context to compare 
its pronouncements with the Papal Encyclicals.) 

On pp. 216-18, Father Duff argues that at the time of Amsterdam, people 
in Europe, as in America, were ignorant of the realities of communism, 
and lacked “‘accurate information” (p. 217). Practically all the concrete 
examples he gives are those of Americans. He fails to appreciate the well- 
known fact that persons such as Aneurin Bevan (not to mention Ernest Bevin) 
were well aware of what was going on in Eastern Europe and denounced 
it at a time when persons of the orthodoxy of General Eisenhower were still 
treating Russia as a “‘non-colonial” power. The critical change in informed 
opinion in Europe came in 1944-46, whereas it came much later in America. 
It is grossly misleading to write ““The nature of the communist regimes newly 
installed in East Europe escaped the comprehension of an outstanding expert 
on the area, Hugh Seton-Watson. If a specialist on an area could be deceived, 


it is perhaps not surprising...” (p. 217). (To justify this untrue statement 
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about Prof. Seton-Watson, Duff quotes him as recanting opinions expressed 


in 1942-43, when he knew little about Russia.) 

It would not be necessary to refer to this inexactitude and naive treatment 
of sources, if we had not had experience of the use to which quotations taken 
out of context and inaccuracy about dates had been put by persons lacking 
the fairness and integrity of Father Duff. Unfortunately this book could 
easily be used in this way by persons wishing to attack the World Council 
of Churches. Some of Dulf’s comments on particular parts of his material 
taken without consideration of other relevant evidence give a very misleading 
impression, as for instance his rather sweeping general ions about gaps 
in World Council social thought on p. 189, which have been taken overt 
uncritically in a more or less official report of the irch of England (Th 
National Church and the Social Order, p. 158) 

This book 1S likely to be u d a source-book by eCUUSE 
it is in general so balanced and fair, it is the more 1 letailed 
errors of fact and interpretation hould be pointed out before they become 
part of the “ecumenical legend.” It might be suggested that parti pants in 
the various mectings described should put on record any detail rrors t 
may find to ensure this result. It is a measure of tribute to 
this should be necessary 

Father Duff’s book will not make it unnecessary 
documents. All the major statements of the World Council on 
from Amsterdam to the Arnoldshain Conference report (1956) 
in the 70 pages of “Statements of th World Council.”” One 
through these statements will benefit from the mor 
commentary of Father Duff. It ts t 
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